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“We give Thee thanks for all Thy benefits, O Almighty God —” 


In hunger and sorrow, the war-weary Chinese are learning from 
our missionaries that “not by bread ALONE doth man live.” But 
they do need bread—or rice! Please aid them with an offering. 
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* Iv is nor the habit of Davin I. 
Wats, Senator from Massachusetts, 
to beat about the bush on impor- 
tant subjects which are discussed in 
Washington. He gave recent proof 
of that in the neutrality law debate. 
He is equally frank and straightfor- 
ward in presenting in our pages this 
month A Peace Program for the 
U. §. A. There are years of experi- 
ence behind his practical proposals 
to keep us from throwing ourselves 
into conflicts abroad, and to assure 
us of adequate defense in the event 


of others attacking us. 
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George Barton 


Born in Leominster, his home is 
now in Clinton, Massachusetts. Holy 
Cross is his alma mater, though 
other universities have honored him 
with degrees. Admitted to the bar 
in 1897, he became a member of 
ie State Legislature two years later. After serving as 
Lt. Governor and, (1914-1915) , Governor of Massachu- 
setts, he went to the capital as Senator in 1919. From 
that time until the present his name has been well 
known in national affairs. 





© A NUMBER OF 
our readers have 
asked us what is 
the general reac- 
tion, in England's 
island neighbor, to 
the European con- 
flict. JoserpH C. 
WALsH, American 
lawyer and close 
student of Irish af- 
fairs, obliges our 
questioners with 
the article—Ireland 
in War Time. Mr. 
Walsh is secretary- 
general of the 
American Irish 
Historical Society. 


*Tr you are feel- 
ing low and in no 
humor to listen to 
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Harris & Bwing 


David I. Walsh 








Berlin, London, Paris, or Japan- 
just turn to Brassit Firzceraws 
hilarious story, No White Horses 
You'll find a lad to your liking; , 
boy who gets what he wants and 
who proves, in getting it, that heis 
as wise as he is witty. 






We 
® Prayers AND HOPES are general in hig 
the United States for the canoniz. fart 
tion of Mother Seton. A sketch of to. 
her life, The Making of an Amen. pa 
can Saint, is drawn for us by that les 
veteran newspaperman, GEORGE Bat. re! 
TON. His whole life has been bound 
up with journalism and writing. oy 

As a reporter he has covered Har Be 

risburg, Washington, and most of A 

the presidential conventions. His 4 

column, Walks and Talks—a weekly , 

feature of the Philadelphia Catholic ” 

Standard and Times—has received warm comment. i 
I 


About eighteen volumes of fiction, mystery, detective, 
juvenile, and historical works bear his name. Among 
his books on Catholic subjects are Columbus the Cath 


olic and Angels of 


® IN CONSIDERING 
thac H. G. Wells 
Does His Worst in 
attacking the 
Church, Fr. JOHN 
S. KENNEDY finds 
comfort. The at- 
tack, he proceeds 
to show, is a rather 
feeble and illogical 
one. The author is 
Associate Editor of 
the Hartford Cath- 
olic Transcript, 
Literary Editor of 
The Epistle, and 
Chaplain of Mt. St. 
Joseph Academy, 
West Hartford. His 
B.A. and M.A. de- 
grees are both from 
the Catholic Uni- 
versity. 


the Battlefield. 






Fr. John S. Kennedy 






The Church and Social Action @ 



























EDITORIAL 


a this title the Archbishops and Bishops of the 
Administrative Board of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference have issued a clear-cut, timely, and 
highly important statement. It is directed to the wel- 
fare of man, so naturally its call is “Back to God” and 
to His moral law. For, mindful of the educational and 
pastoral mission of the Church, they speak with fear- 
less authority but with kindly understanding of the 
reform in our social order which must not be delayed. 

Quoting and enlarging on parts of the Popes’ En- 
cyclicals, they assert that the Church is rightly con- 
cerned with the moral aspects of trade and industry. 
At the root of the obvious injustices of the ages is the 
disregard of man’s dignity—the denial in fact of his 
right to a decent existence and security, his right to 
possess and to use property, his right to be unham- 
pered in striving for his final end—God. 

The refusal of those in power to recognize these 
truths has resulted in workingmen being alienated 
from religion. Christian leaders are needed now to 
come to the defense of the human personality, leaders 
who will have the knowledge and the courage to put 
on a working basis the Church’s principles on owner- 
ship, property and labor, and security. 


Q* EACH of these subjects the Bishops give practical 
directions. Distribution of wealth should come, 
not from government enforcement alone, but from indi- 
viduals conscious of their solemn duty to society. 
Labor must have a voice. Experience has taught that 
it will not have a voice unless it organizes. 

The vicious practice of treating labor as a mere com- 
modity—with no just provision for individual or 
family security—must go. Capital’s rights are to be 
respected and not invaded. And neither capital nor 
labor can expect peace unless they abandon force. 

Social stability rests on the basis of individual owner- 
ship of property. Lack of such ownership results in 
insecurity and all its attendant economic and moral 
evils. Our system is absolutely wrong in tolerating such 
abuses. Government, the employer, and the employees 
must all have a share in eliminating them. All three 
should also work for the correction of those great 















sources of social disorder—the unjust concentration 
of wealth and the despotic control of money. 

Of special significance is the interpretation given to 
the principle of the living wage. This payment for 
services and labor must not be limited to the pittance 
which keeps body and soul together. It must include a 
“saving wage’—an income that will make provision 
for unemployment, sickness, disability, and old age— 
both for the individual and his family. The Bishops 
point out that wage increases must come from profits, 
not merely from advances in prices. 





The interest of outside observers—who have for the 
most part given this remarkable document a hearty 
reception—has been particularly aroused by the sug- 
gestion of a return to the guild idea. Such a return 
would include the abolition of selfish conflict between 
classes, harmony and autonomy for vocational groups. 
federation with other guilds and—above all—the re- 
form of morals and the renewal of the Christian spirit. 


hha keen minds in which this statement was con- 
ceived, are well aware that no single stroke of 
legislation nor any one correction in the economic 
sphere can produce the stability, security, and social 
reform that is needed. Their plea is for “intellectual 
vision, moral integrity, and persevering effort.” 

Their statement is not one to be read lightly or soon 
forgotten. It is not a document to be shelved for aca- 
demic reference. Like the Bishops’ Program of twenty 
years ago, it is a schedule of action to be followed 
without delay. It deserves the immediate study of great 
and small, employers and employees. 

We have asked for leadership and direction. Here 
it is in practical form. In simple, direct language it 
states what is to be done, and why it is to be done. 
It is a warning that greater evils still may come upon 
us swiftly unless these remedies are speedily taken. 
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One expects a certain amount of radicalism, of rebel- 
lion against accepted ideas, from youth organizations. 
lime and experience will ordinarily prove to be the 
cure. If, however, the Ameri- 


can Youth Congress were 
representative of American 






American Youth 







Congress youth (which we do not be- 

lieve) then we would have 

good cause to be alarmed. It takes more than the mel- 

owing influence of time and experience to remedy 
vicious and distorted ideas. 







For a long time now it has been evident to all but 
the wilfully blind that the American Youth Congress 
has been favoring not only communism in the abstract 
but its peculiarly vile and crude manifestation in Soviet 
Russia. Perhaps it is not viciousness but only stupidity 
that this Congress in its creed declares for the American 
system of government and at the same time shelters 
within its ranks the Young Communist League which 
would supplant that system of government with an 
\imerican replica of the Soviet tyranny. Last July, at 
its national convention, this Congress of “American” 
Youth refused to condemn “communism, fascism, and 
Nazism.” It did, however, condemn “all forms of dic- 
tatorship, regardless of whether they be Communist, 
Fascist, Nazi, or any other type.” Communist members 
voted for this resolution with their tongues in their 
cheeks, claiming that there is no Communist dictator- 
ship—not even in Russia! These red-blooded ‘“Ameri- 
can’ youths added to their ill-fame by refusing to go 
on record against Soviet Russia for her brutal and un- 
provoked attack on Finland. 

Last month, members of the American Youth Con- 
gress descended on Washington for what they described 
as a Citizenship Institute. It would seem that such a 
pilgrimage would give the membership an opportunity 
to discuss the problems of youth in the very shadow 
of the Capitol, where they could draw inspiration from 
their surroundings and at the same time learn some- 
thing of the practical functioning of our government. 

\s it turned out, it would seem that they went to 
Washington to teach rather than to be taught. Our 
elected representatives, from the President down, were 
told in no uncertain terms what they should do and 
what the country expects of them. The speeches of 
these immature and at times insolent youths were char- 
acterized by a cocksureness that made one wonder if 
the speakers did not believe themselves participators 
in the divine attribute of Omniscience. It would have 
shown more sense on their part had they remained at 
home and left the government of this country to their 
elders—and betters. 
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Tue largest year-round religious broadcast in the 
world: that is something to be proud of. This distine. 
tion belongs to the Catholic Hour. It has been made 
possible by the generous co. 
operation of the National 
Broadcasting Company and 
its associated stations. At 
Baker Lake — 1000 miles 
north of Montreal; in the Falkland Islands—3500 miles 
south of the Panama Canal; in Australia—8,o00 miles 
west of San Francisco; in South Africa—7oo0o miles east 
of New York, people will tune in their radios on March 
3 to listen to the tenth anniversary program of the 
Catholic Hour, 

It began in 1930 over a network of 22 stations. Now 
it is heard over 94. The manifest and consistently in- 
creasing enthusiasm with which it has been received 
has not only justified its existence but has been the 
reason for its growth. Not to be overlooked is the up- 
lifting, encouraging, and instructive quality of the pro- 
gram which has the sponsorship of the National Coun. 
cil of Catholic Men. Its sponsors and their supporters, 
its speakers and artists, the stations which have sacti- 
ficed time for its promotion, deserve our salute and our 
backing. 

They deserve the highest compliment we can give- 
imitation. The barrage of propaganda which is being 
poured over the air by nations at war, the battle of 
words and accusations, the struggle to force obnoxious 
ideologies on listeners have produced a strong reaction. 
Men and women want something constructive, elevat- 
ing, and encouraging. They long to pull away from 
sordidness and conflict. They are eager for a breath of 
wholesomeness, a ray of light, a word of hope. This 
they are getting in the program which is catholic— 
universal in its appeal as well as Catholic in its mes 
sage. May it be blessed with the continued success it 
so richly deserves! 


Ten Years of the 
Catholic Hour 


Sourn of the border there seems to be a great deal of 
worry, which has been made vocal by both parents and 
teachers, over the highly unsatisfactory educational con- 
ditions in that country. Our 
neighbors below the Rio 
Grande have taken a heavy 
blast from the secular press 
on the decree of oil expro- 
priations. That was to be expected, since the decree 
struck at the sensitive nerve centers of the pocketbook. 
The press in general will not be too much concerned 
about something which is of vital interest to the Mexi- 
cans themselves. Hence our need of comment. 


Education—*Down 


Mexico Way” 
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We learn from the N.C.W.C. correspondent there 
that this year’s budget allowance—about $15,000,000— 
is the largest allocated to education in the history of 
that country. So far, so good. But the lack of schools 
and the government’s inability to employ its teachers 
center interest on the absurdity of the situation. There 
has been some handing out of funds for the sterile ac- 
tivities and phantom findings, by way of example, of 
the “Council of Higher Education and Scientific Inves- 
tigation.” 

They are also protesting, parading, and writing 
against the attempts to make Mexico another Russia, 
and to ruin their homes by atheistic Communism. They 
are crying out against the threat of fines and confisca- 
tion of properties of religious and private schools. An 
expression of the general feeling of opposition toward 
the government's dictatorial policies is the strong article 
of former Senator Arturo Canto in the Mexican illus- 
trated weekly, Today. His indictment of those in power 
as violators of the Constitution they had sworn to 
support, is one which will further influence public 
opinion. 

There has been so much in recent Mexican history 
that called for condemnation and that aroused appre- 
hension, that this manifestation of alertness should not 
go unnoticed. 


Even the none-too-fervent Catholic senses the spirit of 
Lent and considers it a season for serious thought as 
well as for penance. It is a time to check on whether 
_we are using the spiritual 
riches which have been 
stored away for us by the 
merits of Christ, our Re- 
deemer. An intensified per- 
sonal appreciation of His Passion will be the fruit of 
the weeks that have passed and of those which still 
remain in this blessed season. 

Such concentration on our own spiritual life is neces- 
sary. But it would be a narrow and ill-ordered charity 
which gave scant attention to the welfare of others. 
The really sincere Catholic has the habit of checking 
on just how much effort he makes to influence those 
who are not of our Faith and those who have strayed 
away from the fold. 

Statistics make easy the report on the number of con- 
versions. It is far more difficult to reach an accurate 
estimate of those who are lost through what is com- 
monly called “leakage.” Without attempting to guess 
at the number of those who have drifted away from 
the Church, we may safely state that most Catholics 
are personally acquainted with one or more of such 
cases. 

The Catholic Herald of London provoked some in- 
teresting replies in conducting a survey on the subject 
of leakage. Bad conditions of home life were considered 
by far the biggest cause. Others attributed this alarming 
condition to bad companions, lack of Catholic educa- 
tion, lack of contact with the parish priest; to company 
keeping, mixed marriages, etc. A number declared that 
destitution or hard poverty was a contributing element, 
though not a primary cause. It is clear that successful 
attacks on the faith of individuals may come from many 
approaches. 

Some of the safeguards against such attacks suggest 


Stopping 
the Leakage 


‘ 
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themselves immediately: reformation of a scandalous 
or lax atmosphere in the home, provision for Catholic 
education and for honorable companions, avoidance of 
mixed marriages, and an increase in parochial interests. 
Lent will have brought a rich spiritual return if it in- 
spires action along these lines, either for the protection 
of a faith which still lives, or for the return of those 
who have already strayed from the fold. 


Ir is with real satisfaction that we express our thanks 
to those of our readers who answered our questionnaire 
for prospective advertisers. Since circumstances compel 
us to close this March issue 
early. we do not yet have a 
complete return on the cards. 
We are hopeful also that 
many more who have delayed 
mailing theirs will now send them in. While we believe 
that the answers already received represent a fair cross- 
section of our subscribers, further returns will help us’ 
to arrive at a more accurate estimate. 

In reader interest ‘““The Sign-Post” and “Editorials” 
are far out in front, though every department and type 
of article has its interested readers. These expressions 


Response to Our 
Advertising 
Questionnaire 


of preference will serve as a welcome guide in the prep- 


aration of material for the magazine. 

Since we are on the subject of advertising, may we 
bespeak your co-operation for those firms and institu- 
tions which are at present using our pages? A few of the 
well-known book companies have been offering their 
publications consistently in THe Sicn. They deserve 
your support. An increasing number of our Catholic 
colleges and academies are appearing in our columns. 
It is not too soon for parents and guardians to give 
thought to the future education of those in their care. 
Your mention of THE SIGN in answering any of these 
advertisements will insure the use of further space in 
this periodical by those who are now patronizing us. 


Tue failure, up to the time of writing, of the Russian 
attack on Finland is one of the most significant events 
of the European war. It has dealt a smashing blow to 
the prestige of the Red 
Army. It has given reassur- 


Russian Attack 


7 ance to the Scandinavian 
on Finland 


countries and the Balkans, 
and encouraged small coun- 
tries to stand up against Soviet threats to their -inde- 
pendence and security. The myth of a vast and efficient 
mechanized army as a possible ally of the Nazi forces 
has been exploded by the heroic resistance of tiny 
Finland. Europe can breathe easier now that the Reds 
have .manifested to the world that they are more 
efficient at massacring their own helpless citizens than 
in fighting an enemy on the field of battle. 

Significant too is the fact that the attack on Finland 
is patently and undeniably an act of selfish and un- 
provoked imperialist aggression. There are, in this 
country and abroad, a comparatively large number of 
soft-hearted (and soft-headed) people who without 
being Communists have always felt sympathetic 
toward Communism as an effort to help the poor and 
oppressed. The Russian attack on Finland has revealed 
to all, unmistakably, the viciousness and brutality of 
the whole Soviet system. 
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‘Te statement of the Archbishops and Bishops of the 
administrative board ot the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference on the Church and Social Order is a docu- 

ment of first importance to 


E ts F American Catholics and to 
ee Americans in general. We 


Bishops’ Statement hope that our readers will 

secure and read the com. 
plete text of this statement. The following excerpts 
give an idea of the practical wisdom with which this 
document applies Catholic principles to the problems 
of our modern social life: 

“We must bring God back into government; we must 
bring God back into education; we must bring God 
back into economic life; we must bring God back in- 
deed into all life, private and public, individual and 
social. 

Man is truly the steward of his possessions in the 
sight of God and has therefore definite responsibilities 
both of justice and charity toward his fellow man with 
respect to the use he makes of his property. . . 

If, however, human labor is treated as a mere com- 
modity to be bought and sold in the open market at 
the lowest price, then it ceases to fulfill its proper func- 
t10n in society. we 

Man cannot in consequence be treated as a mere 
chattel but rather with dignity and respect as a child 
of God. His labor is not a thing to be ashamed of. but 
an honorable calling, whereby he achieves a necessary 
livelihood and fulfills the divine plan of an earthly 
economy. 

lo make our progress sure and effective we must 
recruit and train leaders from within the various ranks 
of society who know the mentality and aspirations of 
their respective classes, and who with kindly fraternal 
charity will be able to win both their minds and their 
hearts. 

* * * . 

lt is essential to remember that ownership has a 
two-fold aspect, the one affecting the individual, the 
other affecting society. To deny the individual char- 
acter and aspect of ownership leads to some form of 
socialism or collective ownership; to deny the social 
character or aspect of ownership leads to selfish indi. 
vidualism or that form of exaggerated liberalism which 
repudiates duties and ends in complete irresponsibility 
to other persons and to the common good. . . 

The two great dangers which society faces in the 
present state of economic organization are, first, the 
concentration of ownership and control of wealth and, 
secondly, its anonymous character. . . 

* * * * 

it is freely admitted that modern industry requires 
considerable concentration of capital, but it is not ad- 
mitted that concentration of ownership and control is 
consequently necessary or beneficial to the common 
sood. 

The concentration of capital, however, with mass 
employment, does create a new and more impersonal 
relationship between capital and labor. 

Che problem is one of providing equitably for the 
distribution of income between those who supply cap- 
ital and those who supply labor. . . 

Labor can have no effective voice as long as it is un- 
organized. To protect its rights it must be free to bar- 


THE + SIGN 
gain collectively through its own chosen representa. 
tives. 

The principle that labor should be compensated to 
such extent only that it remains physically efficient and 
capable of reproducing itself in new generations of 
workingmen, is a vicious principle. . . 

The principle of force and domination is equally 
wrong if exercised by labor under certain conditions 
by means of a monopoly-control. . . 

* * ” * 


If the majority of our citizens possess insufficient 
private property to be independent of a wage income 
for even a short period of time, then there is grave 
danger to the entire social fabric. Social stability rests 
upon this basis of individual ownership of property. 
There should be more of it and not less of it, if our 
existing economic system is to remain secure. . . 

Workingmen should be made secure against unen- 
ployment, sickness, accident, old age, and death. The 
first line of defense against these hazards should be the 
possession of sufficient private property to provide rea. 
sonable security. Industry, therefore, should provide not 
merely a living wage for the moment but also a saving 
wage for the future. . 

Some form of government subsidy granted by the 
entire citizenship through legislative provision seems 
to be a necessary part of such a program... 

Security of the workingmen therefore as against un- 
employment, old age, sickness, accident, and death, 
must be frankly accepted as a social responsibility of 
industry jointly with society. . . 

[f skilled laborers who, through rigid organization, 
have a monopoly-control of their craft, raise their rate 
of hourly wages too high, they do not gain their ad- 
vantage exclusively from the wealthy but from the poor 
also, in terms of excessive prices. Higher wages as a 
rule should come out of excessive profits and not out 
of increased prices. . . 

* * * * 


It is of course true that a contract between employers 
and employees would serve the purpose of individual 
and social welfare more effectively if it were modified 
by some form of partnership which would permit a 
graduated share in the ownership and profits of busi- 
ness, and also some voice in its management. . . 

The first claim of labor, which takes priority over 
any claim of the owners to profits, respects the right to 
a living wage. 

A living wage means sufficient income to meet not 
merely the present necessities of life but those of un- 
employment, sickness, death, and old age as well. .. 

A living wage constitutes the first charge on indus- 
ne 
A scale of wages too low, no less than a scale exces 
sively high, causes unemployment. Likewise a scale of 
prices too low no less than a scale of prices too high 
leads to unemployment. 

The single man benefits more from a wage increase 
than does the family man if the end result is an it- 
crease in prices. 

Some wage increases come, not out of the profits of 
the wealthy, but out of the increased prices for the 
poor. The first requirement therefore is that the lowest 
paid workingmen be the first to receive an increase of 
wages and simultaneously that prices be not raised . - - 
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FALE 


A DILEMMA 


By A. F. KOVACS 


ao present war, which so far has 
been waged mainly by diplomacy, is 
gradually coming to a turning point. 
While these lines are being written 
an American special peace envoy is 
on his way to begin direct negotia- 
tions with the principal belligerents 
and neutrals. Simultaneously, nego- 
tiations are being conducted in 
Washington with representatives of 
the neutrals. And last but not least, 
President Roosevelt has sent his per- 
wnal representative to the Vatican. 
All the political and moral factors 
for peace are being mobilized to in- 
tervene before the war takes a fatal 
turn and changes from a system of 
blockade and propaganda into a gi- 
gantic machine of mass murder 
and destruction—ultimately dragging 
into ruin western civilization. 

The underlying cause of the con- 
flict was the determination of Eng- 
land and France to block Germany’s 
Drang nach Osten. The western Al- 
lies, mapping out their plans, relied 
on their vast financial and material 
resources and their superior diplo- 
macy. The fundamental assumption 
was that, as in the World War, Ger- 
many would be surrounded by a 
hostile coalition of powers including 
Russia—a sort of grand encirclement. 
Since the gigantic fortifications on 
the Franco-German frontier from the 
outset precluded major decisions in 
the West, the East assumed para- 
mount importance. 

But World War experiences had 
taught the Allies that Russia could 
Play the role of major belligerent 
only if the Dardanelles were open to 
Allied shipping. Hence the Anglo- 
French efforts since the spring of 
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Turkish soldiers. Will they soon be engaged in the European war? 


last year to secure free access to the 
Black Sea. For this reason guarantee 
treaties were concluded with Greece 
and Rumania, and Turkey’s good 
will was bought by the present of 
the Sandjak of Alexandretta. At the 
same time negotiations went on in 
Moscow to win Russia’s adherence. 
But the Stalin-Hitler pact at the 
end of August and the partitioning 
of Poland at the end of September 
slammed the door to grand encircle- 
ment in the face of the Allies. The 
guarantee treaty with Rumania be- 
came ineffectual. Germany, now aid- 
ed by Russia, renewed the diplo- 
matic battle with the Allies for 
Turkey. Everything was in a state 
of flux and uncertainty. The diplo- 
matic system built up so carefully by 
the Allies threatened to collapse like 
a house of cards. Southeastern Eu- 
rope looked like an ant heap stirred 
up by the Berlin-Moscow cabal. 
The first decisive event in this dip- 
lomatic struggle took place when 
Turkey, after long negotiations with 
Russia which remained inconclusive, 
finally turned a cold shoulder to Ger- 
many’s special envoy and in mid- 
October signed a military pact with 
the Allies. To give added weight to 
the pact, England and France began 
to concentrate huge forces in the 
Near East to demonstrate that Tur- 
key was to become no second Poland. 
Fortifications were erected to protect 
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the Straits. Access to the Black Sea 
from the Mediterranean was now 
definitely assured. The door to grand 
encirclement, slammed in at first, 
was now pried open again. 

This gave the Allies a strong dip- 
lomatic position. They could con- 
tinue courting Russia. Mr. Chamber- 
lain went so far as to declare in the 
House of Commons that the restora- 
tion of Poland in case of an Allied 
victory would not include the east- 
ern parts occupied by Russia. The 
line of German-Russian demarcation 
established in Poland in October, 
said Mr. Chamberlain, was almost 
identical with the Curson line pro- 
posed by the Peace Conference in 
1920 as Poland’s eastern boundary 
and, therefore, it could not stand. 
This Chamberlainian declaration 
made it appear as if the real treaty 
breaker had been Poland. 

Furthermore, when Russia in Oc- 
tober and November forced the 
small Baltic States into her orbit 
there were no protests on the part 
of the traditional defenders of small 
nations. It was constantly repeated 
that the Allies’ aim was to destroy 
the present German regime, a task 
great enough without taking on Rus- 
sia. Which really meant that the 
Allies would condone Russia’s policy 
of territorial expansion in Eastern 
Europe and the subjugation of a 
number of small states provided that 






































































































































































































she would revise her relation- 

p with Germany. 
('o understand the lines of English 
olicy in October and November it 
necessary to recall that the nego- 
iations between Russia and the Al- 
lies last summer broke down because 
western powers were unable to 
onsent to the Russian demands of 
Baltic penetration. They could not 
sell these small states down the river. 
But now, since the Stalin-Hitler pact 
jade all this possible for Russia, the 
Allies’ hopes revived. Russia got 
vhat she wanted and the blame fell 
Hitler. Russia was not yet lost. 
could further satisfy her greed 
or expansion and aggrandizement. 
\fter she had gotten all that could 
be had under the Hitler-Stalin pact 
might again return to her former 
itude of anti-Nazism based on ir- 

‘onciliable ideological differences. 
Chen the plan of grand encirclement 

ld be realized. This, after all, 

uuld be in Russia’s interest since a 
German attack against her would 

sooner or later—as Stalin knew 

te well because he must have read 

n Kampf—if not before then cer- 
tainly after September 1939. 

[his was the Allied attitude in 
October and November when Russia 
was still merely negotiating with 
Finland. If the Finns had yielded 
signed on the dotted line as 
the other Baltic States, the 
course of the war might have fol- 
lowed the lines originally drawn by 

\llies. However, Russia’s sudden 
ndeclared war against Finland 
overthrew everything. If the military 
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gral 
pact of the Allies with Turkey was much indignation in the world that hes 
the first decisive event, the attack on continuation of the Allied grand en- - 
Finland was certainly the second. circlement policy became morally ill 
As long as Russia obtained mili- impossible—at least temporarily. ad 
tary concessions from her small The Soviet took off its mask and onl 
neighbors as a result of diplomatic what it disclosed was utterly repul- - 
pressure only, or, as in the case of sive to the whole world. ot 
Poland, as a result of an “obligation” The Allied attitude changed still 
to protect Russian national minori- more when the Russian army proved do 
ties, world opinion, though indig- to be so inefficient that even those , 
nant, was not rebellious. But the who had held the most pessimistic i 
wanton attack on one of the most view of it were utterly amazed. Suo re 
advanced democracies, the bombard- mussalmi and the Mannerheim line do 
ment of peaceful towns, harmless dispelled the nimbus with which the sa 
civilians, schools, museums, and hos- Red Army had been surrounded by _ 
pitals, under the cynical pretext that certain circles outside of Stalin's i 
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A submarine built by Germany for Turkey. Do the Nazis regret it now? 


paradise. 

The Allies began to realize that a 
policy which would increase Russia’s 
embarrassment might be quite ad 
vantageous for them. At any rate, 
the deeper Russia becomes involved” 
in warlike entanglements the less she” 
will be able to supply Hitler wif 
military materials. Hence the 
creasing willingness on the part 
the western powers to help Finla 
The lower Russian prestige sin 
the less will Germany be able to use” 
the Soviet as the great bogeyman i” 
order to extort concessions from 
small neutrals. A sure sign of this is” 
Turkey's defiant attitude toward” 
Germany in expelling all the Ger 
man experts in the Turkish service 
on very short notice. A more omt- 
nous consequence is that the Allied 
guarantee to Rumania seems to have 
become operative again. If Germany 
should decide to wage a preventive 
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Blitzkrieg to seize the Rumanian oil 
wells, she could not isolate her vic- 
tim as she isolated Poland. The AI- 
lies could reach Rumania through 
Turkey and Bulgaria. The net result 
would be a major battlefield in the 
Balkans. That is exactly what the 
Allies are looking for: a good battle- 
field which is outside their own ter- 
ritory. 

As long as the Allies have to wage 
the war only with blockade and 
propaganda the present German 
regime can maintain its power in- 
definitely. A blockade and a cam- 
paign of propaganda can be success- 
ful only if the material and moral 
forces of the enemy are exposed to 
a constant drain on a major battle- 
field. The Nazi regime is fully aware 
of this and, therefore, Hitler’s policy 
has consisted of erecting not only 
military but also diplomatic Sieg- 
fried lines. This was and still seems 
to be the German answer to the 
grand encirclement policy. The Al- 
lies find nothing to encircle Ger- 
many with. In vain did Mr. Church- 
ill direct an appeal to the neutrals 
to join the anti-Nazi camp. He got 
only indignant refusals. No small 
neutral is willing to play the role 
of another Poland or World-War 
Belgium. 

What then is left for the Allies to 
do? They could begin a gigantic 
aerial warfare, but for this they are 
not prepared as yet. Besides, it is a 
double-edged weapon. Germany is 
still very strong in this arm and a 
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Anti-aircraft units of Red Army on parade. They have shown that they are better at parading than fighting 


year or two might pass before the 
Allies, with American help and with 
their own resources, could obtain the 
necessary superiority in the air. 
Even then it is questionable 
whether such superiority—unless it 
be absolute—could produce decisive 
results. So far the war has produced 
no evidence to prove that the aerial 
arm is decisive. It can, however, 
make the rout of a defeated enemy 
more complete than anything else. 
But first the physical and moral re- 
sistance of the enemy must be 
broken by ordinary land forces. The 
Allies, therefore, cannot hesitate 
much longer. 

Completely safe within her mili- 
tary and diplomatic Siegfried lines, 
Germany is rapidly consolidating her 
conquests in Poland. A great agri- 
cultural campaign is being prepared 
there to raise food enough to supply 
all the extra war needs. Russia, on 
the other hand, weakened by the 
drain of the Finnish campaign, 
which promises to grow into a ma- 
jor war, will depend more and more 
on German assistance. Already Ger- 
man military engineers are directing 
the building of fortifications in the 
Caucasus, on the Dniester River, and 
in the Black Sea ports. Russian rail- 
roads are being taken over by Ger- 
mans, and Nazi mechanics may al- 
ready be busy overhauling the most 
important Russian plants. What if 
Marshal Goering becomes the su- 
preme director of Russia’s third 
five-year plan? And to make a com- 
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plete barter agreement the Russians 
might help the Germans to overhaul 
the Nazi ideology, National Com- 
munism in Germany and Stakhanov- 
ism of the Goering type in Russia 
could produce a real Grossraumwitrt- 
schaft which may, in a few years, 
prove to be invincible. Japan, 
pressed by the changing economic 
policy of the United States, might 
join it as a silent partner. 

The Allies must prevent this. 
They can do i by helping Finland 
and at the same time by bringing 
pressure to bear on the Soviet to ac- 
cept a compromise solution in the 
Finnish war. Perhaps one of the re- 
mote aims of the recent peace feelers 
is to prepare an armistice in Finland. 
This has so far been a war of little 
military action but of great diplo- 
matic surprises of which there may 
be more in store for us. 

If the Allies cannot settle the Fin- 
nish issue peacefully, the only alter- 
native for them will be to attack 
Russia. This writer, since the begin- 
ning of the war, has always held the 
thesis that the final victory will be se- 
cured by that side which overthrows 
the present regime—in Russia. Such 
a feat would bring the Allies not 
only final victory, but the gratitude 
of the whole civilized world. The be- 
ginning of totalitarianism was made 
in Russia. The beginning of the end 
of totalitarianism must be made in 
Russia too. It is up to the Allies to 
conclude and carry out a new and 
real Anti-Comintern Pact. 
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N EWSPAPER readers are aware 
hat Ireland is not a belligerent in 
present war. What many of them 
robably do not realize is that this 
the first time in seven centuries 
hat Ireland has been in a position 
) stay out of one of England’s wars. 
The process began, of course, im- 
mediately after the invasion of Ire- 
ind under Strongbow and the visit 
‘f Henry II. Grants of land had been 
nade to most of the firstcomers, de- 
endants of most of whom became 
in time “more Irish than the Irish.” 
Henry took about half of these back 
with him to help fight his war in 
France. After that many of them 
irned to Ireland for a fresh start. 

\s the centuries passed they kept 

ut it. They went to the Crusades; 
they went to the wars in Gascony 
und in Scotland; they were at Calais 
ith Edward III; they were in 
France in Joan of Arc’s time; they 
re at Boulogne with Henry VIII. 
more recent times they were in 

he van “from Egypt to Cathay.” As 
as 1914, the first rush to the line 

it held at Mons was made by re- 
vists living in Ireland. So when it 

s seen that this time Ireland stays 
it altogether—and her right to do 
in what she believes to be best 
her own interest, is unchallenged 
‘n in England—we get a fair idea* 





Vr. Douglas Hyde, President of Eire, and Premier 





By JOSEPH C. WALSH 


of the significance of what has hap- 
pened since 1916. 

Staying out of war and being as- 
sured of peace may not, however, 
prove to be one and the same thing. 
This extraordinary war has taken 
the form, up to now, of a contest to 
determine which of two groups of 
people, of about eighty million each, 
will be first to starve the other out. 
Each seeks supplies from neighbors 
not at war, and each seeks to pre- 
vent supplies going from these to 
the opposing belligerent. One can 
foresee that if England successfully 
interferes with Germany’s getting 
grain and pork and oil from Ru- 
mania, Germany may try to inter- 
fere with England’s getting meat 
from Ireland. Where that might lead 
nobody knows, except that it sug- 
gests air bombing of Dublin, Bel- 
fast, and other ports. 

Also, the sea is the scene of what 
destructive warfare there is, and Ire- 
land has many harbors giving di- 
rectly on the sea. It is only a few 
years since England yielded to Ire- 
land the possession of the chief of 
these—much too short a time for Ire- 
land to organize her own measures 
of defense from raiders who come by 
sea, or who, on either side of the 
sea warfare, think it expedient to 
pre-empt any of these inadequately 
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Eamon de Valera are making 


Ireland In War 


every effort to keep Ireland out of war 
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defended harbors, to the derogation 
of Ireland’s independence. 


It is more than a pity that this | 


major embarrassment should come 
so soon after the Irish people began 
the serious task of organizing a state. 
Theirs was not the same sort of 
problem as that which faced thos 
who, on this continent, opened upa 
new empire every twenty years or s0 
in the last century, and who merely 
had to apply to new conditions ac 
tivities and sanctions to which they 
were long accustomed. The Irish 
people knew all about the Ireland in 
which they lived, but the question 
of what was best to be done with its 
resources, something only to b 
learned by experience, had been ai 
swered for centuries by rulers who 
decidedly did not want done whiat 
was best for Ireland. A group of 
young men, or two groups of yt 
men, had to improvise policies to re 
place those that should have @ 
scended to them from. their elders, 
and which didn’t because 1 
elders had been kept rigorously on 
the outside. It is tragic that these 
men, who have had only a few years 
to find out what Ireland can do for 
herself in the highly complex condé 
tions of modern life, should now 
have to contend with the disloce 
tions caused by war. 
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The change that has taken place 
since Ireland has been under its own 
mule is perhaps not easily indicated 
to those with no memory of the re- 
ent past, and difficult to overstate 
to those who have such memories. 
Those who tilled the land of Ireland 


“were, within the memory of many 


pow living, a nation of serfs driven 
from the good lands to make way 
for the cattle and sheep needed for 
England. On the boglands and stony 
hillsides they were at the mercy of 
Jandowners who wasted their sub- 
stance and demanded more and more 
from those who could not resist. 

At the present moment nine-tenths 
of the land of Ireland, good and 
bad, is held by those who own it or 
will own it under contract with the 
government of the Irish people. In 
all history there is hardly to be 
found a parallel to this revolution. 
On this foundation of secure tenure 
and increased purchasing power has 
been built up a system of industry 
and commerce such as never before 
existed. Instead of buying abroad 
the common articles of wear, Ireland 
makes most of them for herself. In- 
stead of buying abroad the inferior 
food that formerly took the place of 
the rich food sent abroad, Ireland 
has gone back to the growing of 
wheat and oats that won her dis- 
tinction before the land was taken 
for sheep. Twenty years ago what 
was to be noted about the mills of 
Ireland was that they were closed. 
Now they are open, and there are 
many more of them. 

The towns and cities, that not so 


ae 


long ago bore the stamp of poverty 
and neglect, are now bright and stir- 
ring. Where once the young people 
stood idly on the corners, now there 
is movement and evident purpose 
in their coming and going. In the 
old days the tourist was impressed 
by the ceaseless rows of thorns be- 
tween the fields. Now they talk of 
orchards that in a few years will rival 
those of Normandy. 

Ireland is moving into the upper 
strata of the practical, so long 
neglected—not, perhaps, with infal- 
lible judgment in all partitulars, but 
with no more than the average of 
error. And at the same time there 
has been a renewal of that expres- 
sion of the mind and spirit which 
has always been noted as part of the 
life of Ireland. Neither neglect nor 
persecution has ever succeeded in re- 
pressing it entirely, in spite of the 
fact that it was not in Ireland but 
in English houses and in English 
libraries that the literary treasures 
of Ireland were to be found. It was 
in such a place, for instance, that 
O’Curry, one of the greatest of Irish 
scholars, stumbled upon a long-lost 
manuscript, one of Ireland’s most 
precious heirlooms. All this was pure 
pillage. 

But, to their credit be it said, 
some of those who disclaimed the 
right of the Irish to political and 
economic equality and who might 
have pilfered such treasures, did pre- 
serve in Ireland great stores of ma- 
terial that carry back the story of 
Ireland to the ages of greatness and 
power. On the other hand, books of 


The quay at Dublin. There is danger that supplies being shipped to England may 
provoke reprisals from Germany 
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record have gone for centuries un- 
published, lest the “mere Irish” learn 
too much of their forebears. To the 
repair of this accumulated neglect 
the Government has addressed itself 
through a group of scholars of un- 
usual eminence. Working with them 
are a score or more of writers in the 
modern style, playwrights, and ar- 
tists, who take rank with the best of 
their generation. 

The one fly in the ointment is 
that the old political sore still fes- 
ters. England still will not permit 
Ireland to be wholly and integrally 
Ireland—and this in the face of the 
persistence through thirty genera- 
tions to be satisfied with nothing less. 
To maintain a military bridgehead 
in Ireland, and so the base of a pos- 
sible attempt to recover its rule over 
the whole, England keeps both a 
military and a political garrison in 
the northeast. The military she 
looks after herself. The political she 
sustains by finance and the threat 
of force. 

Not content with supporting 
those who may be sincere in theii 
unwillingness to join with the rest 
of Ireland, England prevents at least 
a third of the population from tak- 
ing their part with the great ma- 
jority of their countrymen. Of the 
six counties, two have majorities that 
would bring them within Eire, and 
in two others the dwellers in large 
areas are similarly minded. For the 
benefit of the others, England or- 
dains that these counties must be 
kept out of the real Ireland. The 
expression of their natural desire 
has no better result than to bring 
upon them religious, economic, and 
political persecution reminiscent of 
what was worst in other times and 
from which the rest of Ireland has 
escaped. That all this is not taken 
meckly, and that there are potentials 
of disaster involved in it, there are 
ample indications in the news of the 
day. 

There are those among us, per- 
haps even the majority of us, who 
think of Ireland as a land of the 
blessed, somewhere on the way to the 
gates of Heaven, something foreign 
to such realities as affect us in ow 
own environment. But an Ireland 
striving desperately to recover lost 
ground, with a war just around the 
corner, and a hostile neighbor at her 
back, has need of all the wisdom of 
the realist that can be placed at her 
command. 
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Uress Hehearsal 
For A Campaign 


By JOHN C. O’BRIEN 


- 
‘ie present session of Congress 
resembles nothing so much as a dress 
rehearsal for the Fall presidential 
campaign. Most of the 435 members 
of the House and all but three or 
four of the 34 Senators whose terms 
expire are seeking re-election. A few 
in both parties are so strongly en- 
trenched in their districts that they 
afford to be indifferent to the 
national contest, but this cannot be 
said of the majority. 

For a few veterans national billing 
is the main stake. These are the 
presidential candidates, who are 
more numerous in this Congress 
than in any within the memory of 
the oldest man in either House. In 
the Senate there are three avowed 


can 


Republican and two Democratic as- 
pirants. The House harbors two 
Democratic dark horses and a Re- 


publican of hue so sable that his 
mirror alone reflects his image. 
With so many candidates around, 
it is only natural that the long 
shadow of the approaching election 
should hover over the Capitol. This 
session is no time for boldness. 


Measures must be weighed in the 
light of their effect on the fall plebis- 
cite. Positions are not to be taken 
lightly. A candidate must consider 
the opinions of the folks back home. 
What these opinions may be is not 
easy to guess. But a safe rule, when 
in doubt, is to avoid anything con- 
troversial. 

It is in such a mood that Congress 
is fumbling its way toward adjourn- 
ment. On national questions, it is 
usually expedient that a Congress- 
man follow the lead of his national 
leader—the head of his national 
ticket. But at this stage neither the 
Democrats nor the Republicans 
know who are likely to be their 
national leaders. That accounts for 
the groping and heart-searching that 
marks the behavior of Congress in 
the present session. 

Particularly perplexing is the po- 
sition of the Democrats. Not only do 
they not know whether their present 
leader, President Roosevelt, aspires 
to continue to lead them, but a 
powerful faction questions whether 
he has been traveling in the right 
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direction. This group doubts whethe 
the people want to continue tp 
travel in that direction; whether, jp. 
deed, they want to travel under the 
same leadership for another foy 
years. 

And so we find on the Democratic 
side confusion of counsel, conflict of 
aim, and an unreadiness to folloy, 
the dictates of the White House. 
altogether unusual in a presidential, 
year. It was not so in 1936. Perhaps 
it would not be so now if the White 
House had spoken. 

With the Republicans, of course, 
the situation is quite different. Dj. 
vided as they may be in their pref 
erences in the matter of candidates, 
they are united in their aim, which 
is to assail the New Deal and dis 
credit it if they can. They are work. 
ing as one body to create issues, raise 
up campaign slogans, and promote 
dissension in the ranks of their po. 
litical opponents. 

It was with full appreciation of 
the dissatisfaction in his own party, 
of the dangers of lighting the fires 
of new controversies, of the drift of 
public opinion, that the President 
approached Congress upon its con- 
vening in January. 

In the first week of the session he 
sent to the legislators two messages, 
designed to hold controversy to a 
minimum and to placate the right 
wing of his own party. 

His message on the state of the 
union was a model of moderation. 
He restricted his recommendations 
for domestic legislation to a request 
for funds to meet a reduced national 
budget and a renewal of the recipro 
cal trade treaty program. He talked 
encouragingly of national finances 
and held out the hope of balancing 
the budget in easy stages. He pro 
posed no new plans, no new laws. 
He refrained from assailing business. 
In fact he didn’t assail anybody. 

Equally reassuring were his com- 
ments on the foreign situation. He 
told the skeptics he was confident of 
his ability to keep the country out 
of the European war, although he 
cautioned against the folly of assum- 
ing the war was none of this coun- 
try’s business. He expressed deep 
sympathy for Finland and urged 
Congress to sanction a loan to that 
distressed land. 

The next day he submitted the 
national budget for the 1941 fiscal 
year, with a message, which, in the 
language of Senator Robert A. Taft 
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of Ohio, one of the Republican pres- 
jdential candidates, extolled econ- 
omy with the fervor of a convert. 

Now, nothing would seem so little 
calculated to stir up controversy as 
the moderate proposals of the Pres- 
ident. Yet in less time that it takes 
to tell, explosions were heard on all 
sides. The Republicans, as was to be 
expected, denounced the “economy” 
budget as a “fake,” the Democrats 
discovered a “trick,” John L. Lewis, 
the C. I. O. leader, and Earl Brow- 
der, indicted secretary general of 
the Communist Party, cried out that 
the President had turned his back 
on the liberal cause, sold out to Wall 
Street, thrown labor and the unem- 
ployed to the wolves. Even the New 
Dealers around the White House 
grumbled privately that the Presi- 
dent had gone too far in his solici- 
tude for the mossbacks of his party. 

The Finnish loan proposal fanned 
the smoldering suspicions that the 
President was bent on entangling 
this country in Europe’s wars. The 
Republicans gleefully seized the op- 
portunity to berate the Administra- 
tion for having recognized the Mos- 
cow government. By the narrowest 
of margins—three votes—the Admin- 
istration leaders contrived to block 
a attempt to sever diplomatic re- 
lations with the Soviets by deleting 
the appropriation for the American 
Embassy at Moscow from the State 
Department appropriation bill. Anti- 
Communists found in a House in- 
vestigation of an alleged “plot” to 
smear the Dies Committee a con- 
venient forum for assailing the Ad- 
ministration on the score of leniency 
toward the Reds. 

Acutely embarrassing to the Ad- 
ministration at this juncture was 
Mrs. Roosevelt's ill-starred patron- 
age of the American Youth Congress, 
an organization branded by the Dies 
Committee as a “Communist Front.” 
If the Dies Committee’s characteriza- 
tion fell short of strict accuracy, the 
youths themselves succeeded in con- 
vincing a large part of official Wash- 
ington that their views bore a sus- 
picious likeness to the Moscow line. 
The President's closest advisers made 
no secret of their chagrin, pleased as 
they were that he had cieared the 
atmosphere in his stinging verbal 
chastisement from the south portico 
of the White House, a homily, 
which, by the way, was received with 
mingled cheers and hisses, as was an 
admonition by Mrs. Roosevelt that 





her protégés were mistaken in es- 
pousing the cause of Russia against 
little Finland. 

But of greater moment to the Pres- 
ident than the aberrations of a few 
hundred left-wing youths was the 
row in Congress over the budget. 

The President submitted what he 
undoubtedly thought would be a 
well-received program of retrench- 
ment. He proposed a budget of 
$8,424,000,000, on its face some 
$675,000,000 lower than estimated 
expenditures for the current fiscal 
year. Estimating revenues at $6,151,- 
000,000, some $447,000,000 more 
than estimated revenues for this 
year, the President arrived at a defi- 
cit of $2,876,000,000 for 1941, as 
compared to an estimated deficit of 
nearly $4,000,000,000 this year. But 
he proposed to reduce still further 
the amount the government would 
have to borrow for its 1941 oper- 
ations by having the government cor- 
porations return to the Treasury 
surpluses amounting to $700,000,000, 
and by having Congress levy new 
taxes in the amount of $460,000,000 
to cover the increased cost of na- 
tional defense. 

The savings effected by the Pres- 
ident amounted to $1,134,000,000, 
offset, however, by increases in na- 
tional defense items, interest on the 
public debt, and social security 
totalling $428,000,000. He shaved 
$526,000,000 from work relief, warn- 
ing Congress, however, that if this 
proved insufficient, he would be com- 
pelled, as he had in previous years, 
to come back and ask for more. He 
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pared the agriculture budget by 
$413,000,000, aids to youth by $72,- 
000,000, general public works by 
$46,000,000, and civil departments 
and agencies by $41,000,000. 

The crowning virtue of the bud- 
get, the President told Congress, was 
the narrowing of the gap between 
income and outgo—from a deficit of 
$4,000,000,000 this year to a net 
deficit of $1,716,000,000 in the 1941 
fiscal year. 

As I have already said, the Re- 
publicans promptly cried “fake.” 
Senator Taft, who undertook to de- 
bate the budget at the President's 
suggestion, insisted that 1941 expen- 
ditures actually would be $30,000,- 
ooo higher than this year’s. The 
vaunted reduction in the 1941 deficit, 
he maintained, was accomplished by 
legerdemain, by consuming $700,- 
000,000 in assets of government cor- 
porations and by taking for granted 
increases in taxes that might not 
materialize, and the levying of taxes 
that Congress might not levy. 

He accused the President, more- 
over, of scheming to avoid an in- 
crease in the national debt limit— 
$45,000,000,000; a figure which the 
actual debt closely approximates—in 
order to avoid discussion of the debt 
in an election year. 

Senator Taft’s dismay, keen as it 
was, was as nothing compared to the 
anguish of the Democrats when they 
discovered that the President ex- 
pected them to assist in reversing the 
upward trend of the national debt 
by levying $460,000,000 in new taxes 
—in an election year. 





Senator Glass, Loan Administrator Jesse Jones and Senator Wagner discuss Finnish loan 
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“We've been tricked,” cried Dem- 
ocratic Senator Alva Adams, of Colo- 
rado. 

The farm bloc, noting the deep 
slash in the farm bill, declared that 
economy would not come out of the 
hides of the farmers. In both houses, 
a cry went up against the $1,539,000,- 
000 national defense item. 

The session was but a few days 
old when it became apparent that 
Congress was in no mood to levy any 
new taxes. Neither would the Dem- 
ocrats permit expenditures to soar so 
that the debt limit would have to be 
lifted. No more than the President 
did they want to let down the bars 
to a Republican attack on New Deal 
extravagance. The alternative was to 
show the President that if a little 
economy was a good thing, more was 
still better. So they got out the axe. 

Che complete story of the budget 
row cannot be written at this time, 
but if the present mood of Congress 
persists, the President’s budget stands 
a good chance of being trimmed by 
approximately the amount he pro- 
posed to raise by new tax levies, that 
is, provided the leaders can hold 
down the powerful farm bloc threat- 
ening to increase farm parity pay- 
ments. . 

\lready tentative cuts totalling 
around $300,000,000 have been made 
by the appropriations committees, 
Ihe Agriculture bill alone was re- 
duced by $165,000,000 and there is 
talk of paring $250,000,000 from the 
national defense bill. Whether the 
President will fight back remains to 
be seen. His dissents thus far lack 
their usual vigor. 

By the time this article appears in 
print, Congress probably will have 
disposed of the Finnish aid question. 
\t most Finland stands a chance of 
getting nothing more than a limited 
credit for the purchase of non-mili- 
tary supplies. The bill now before 
the Senate bears not the slightest re- 
semblance to the unrestricted loan 
the President had in mind when he 
urged Congress in his annual mes- 
sage to aid the besieged republic. At 
that time he wanted to help the 
Finns buy sorely needed airplanes 
and ordnance in this country. Clear- 
ly the Finns had indicated that that 
was what they wanted. For credits 
to buy non-military supplies they 
were in no immediate need; the Ex- 
port-Import bank had lent them 
$10,000,000 and of this they had 
used only a fraction. 
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PUTENLY 
By SISTER M. RAYMUND 


What potency lurks in a trivial thing: 
A casual sight or sound can slip through bars 
Of thought and instantaneously fling 


Us toward the mire or lift us to the stars. 








Apparently the President had an- 
ticipated from the outset that a pro- 
posal for an unrestricted loan would 
encounter stiff opposition; his mes- 
sage contained no specific suggestion 
as to the form the loan should take. 
If he hoped that Congress of its own 
initiative would come forward with 
credits for military supplies, he was 
mistaken. His own leaders sat back 
and waited for the White House to 
make the next move. In the mean- 
time, they saw to it that word 
reached the President that, sym- 
pathetic as were the legislators 
toward Finland, a loan for military 
purchases could not win approval. 
The Republicans, ever on the alert 
for Administration moves in the di- 
rection of entanglement, would raise 
a hue and cry, and isolationist Dem- 
ocrats, from Vice-President John N. 
Garner down, were scarcely less sus- 
picious. Then, too, the leaders 
warned, the question of whether 
such a loan would violate the neu- 
trality act had to be considered. 

So, after waiting a few days, the 
President sent identical letters to 
Vice-President Garner and Speaker 
William B. Bankhead suggesting 
that the capital, or revolving fund, 
of the Export-Import Bank be in- 
creased from $100,000,000 to $200,- 
000,000 and that $20,000,000 be ear- 
marked for Finland with the under- 
standing the money could be used 
only for non-military purchases. An- 
other $25,000,000 would be ear- 
marked for China. 

The man mainly responsible for 
limiting the credit to $20,000,000 is 
cautious Jesse Jones, Federal Loan 
Administrator, whose boast it is that 
he never lends more than the col- 





lateral warrants. Jones told the f- 
nance committees that any loan in 
excess of $20,000,000 would be more 
than it would be reasonable to ex- 
pect Finland to repay. If the law. 
makers wanted to lend more that 
was their business; he would not 
lend a dime more as a_ business 
proposition. 

As the situation now stands, it ap- 
pears that Congress will follow 
Jones’ recommendation. It is also 
probable that a resolution will be 
adopted, urging the Securities and 
Exchange Commission to expedite 
the sale of Finnish bonds to private 
investors, doubtful though it is that 
Finland would care to attempt a 
method of financing military pur- 
chases so hopelessly impractical. 

The only other major piece of 
legislation likely to be acted on in 
this session is the reciprocal trade 
treaty program. As the symbol of 
the New Deal foreign policy, re- 
newal of the authority to negotiate 
reciprocal trade pacts is more ardent- 
ly desired by the President than any 
other measure on the legislative 
calendar. Rejection of the trade 
treaty program would stand as a re 
pudiation of the President's whole 
course in foreign policy. The Re- 
publicans have determined to make 
an issue of the agreements which, 
they contend, have operated to the 
disadvantage of certain New Eng 
land industries and to the farmer. 
Nothing would please them more 
than defeat of the program, but, 
although Democrats representing 
the western states are co-operating 
with the Republicans, administra- 
tion leaders feel confident the Pres- 
ident will be sustained. 
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Peace Program for the U.S. A 


Senator David I. Walsh, Chairman of the Senate Naval Committee, 
Makes Practical Suggestions for Maintaining American Neutrality 


Tuese are tragic moments in the 
course of human affairs and fateful 
days for our country, our democracy, 
our freedom, our security. 

Europe is in the devastating flames 
of war. No one can say how long the 
conflict will continue or estimate its 
terrible toll in human lives and hu- 
man misery, in destruction of prop- 
erty, and depletion of resources. 

No man can appraise the final con- 
sequences to those nations, peoples, 
and governments engaged in the 
war; nor the consequences upon the 
world—indeed, the whole fabric of 
human society. We only know that 
if this war in Europe is long con- 
tinued, and if it spreads, the devas- 
tation will be beyond reckoning, 
and, very likely, beyond repair with- 
in the span of anyone now living. 

As Americans we are imbued with 
the deepest sympathy for the masses 
of people now experiencing the hor- 
rors of war. How tragic and how 
helpless is their plight, facing with 
fear and trembling, day after day, 
hostilities that would destroy their 
homes, lay waste their lands, visit 
innocent noncombatants with pov- 


erty, death, and the slaughter of 


their youth. 
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One of Uncle Sam’s fighting ships. A strong navy is a necessity 


By DAVID I. WALSH 


Naturally, our paramount concern 
in this dark hour is for the safety 
and security of our own people; for 
escape of our own country from this 
awful conflict; for the preservation 
of our heritage, our own democracy, 
and the freedom for which our fore- 
fathers fought and died a century 
and a half ago. In a word, our su- 
preme duty at this moment is to 
keep the United States out of war. 
On that proposition there should be 
no disagreement. 

No guns are leveled at this nation 
No threatening demands have been 
made upon us. No ultimatum has 
been delivered. We are in the path- 
way of no army. We are more than 
3,000 miles from the arena of war. 
We are a nation at peace and not at 


war, and every conceivable safeguard | 


should be used to prevent our na- 
tion from becoming involved in a 
war that is not of our making. 

I believe the rank and file of our 
people are increasingly militant in 
their opposition to war, or to any 
action by our Government that may 
be said to tend in that direction. 

One gratifying element which 
gives strength and support to the 
cause of peace in the United States 
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today is the resistance of our peo- 
ple to propaganda. The feeble voice 
of the people has triumphed over 
any and all efforts to sway them 
through the power of propaganda. 
They have shown a determined pur- 
pose to treat the present war objcc- 
tively. They have refused to become 
bewildered or confused, as was the 
case in the World War. Unorgan- 
ized, humble, springing not from 
the countinghouses but merely from 
the homes, firesides, and family cir- 
cles of the great masses of American 
people, who ordinarily have little to 
say about creating wars in which 
their sons and husbands must fight, 
they have instinctively come together 
in determined opposition to prevent 
the entry of America into the pres- 
ent European war. They have not 
permitted their sympathies, their 
hatreds of European leaders, their 
unfounded fears, or their personal 
interests, to obscure the awful con- 
sequences of our participation in an- 
other European war. 

The pleas to save democracy in 
Europe, to destroy autocratic ag- 
gressive forces in the world, or the 
opportunity for financial gain that 
wars produce, have failed to touch 
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the hearts of the plain people of 
America. 

This does not mean that they are 
callous or indifferent to the injus- 
tices to and sufferings of the people 
of Europe. It does mean that they 
have learned a lesson from the last 
European war, and they understand 
the futility of America attempting 
to assist in the application of princi- 
ples of justice that would be under- 
stood and respected in Europe; and 
they realize that the greatest service 
that can be rendered our country at 
this hour is to save our own democ- 
racy, solve our own difficult domes- 
tic problems, and be in a position, 
after hostilities cease abroad, to try 
io bring the crushed and broken 
remnants of humanity that may be 
left in Europe to an understanding 
of the folly of their leaders, to an ap- 
preciation of peace, and to give our 
aid in the reconstruction of civiliza- 
tion. 

One question, however, continues 
to hover over us, namely: Can we 
prevent involvement of our own 


country in this second World War, 
and how shall we proceed to that 
end? 

With the utmost conviction I be- 
lieve we shall succeed in keeping the 
United States out of this war, if we 


have the will to do so and if our 
Government takes adequate precau- 
tions, follows a prudent course, and, 
in truth as well as in word, main- 
tains strict neutrality. 

\ neutrality that is honest re- 
moves animosities and hostilities. A 
neutrality that is merely a pretense, 
the use of a name, creates distrust 
ind enmity. The elements that con- 
stitute a policy of neutrality can 
sharply convert our attitude from 
peace to the role of an aggressor. It 
is the impairment or abandonment 
of a real policy of neutrality that 
is a basic cause of war in the world. 

To pursue national policies and 
foreign policies calculated to insure 
our own peace, to make ourselves 
secure from attack by any foreign 
foe and at the same time secure from 
involvement in a foreign war, are 
today, and until the end of the Eu- 
ropean war will be, the dominant 
questions and the most important 
considerations affecting our nation. 

Our present danger and, in reality, 
our sole danger is in the realm of 
our Government's foreign policy, lest 
we allow our natural sympathies for 
certain belligerents, our natural ab- 


horrence of the tyranny and war 
lust and persecutions by the dicta- 
tors to draw us into the maelstrom 
of European politics and European 
conflicts. 


T is these small decisions from 

day to day that our Government 
must make to avoid war. In ap- 
proaching and making these decis- 
ions we need to havea clear under- 
standing of the proper role of the 
United States in world affairs. There 


are two widely divergent concepts. 


One is that the role of the United 
States is to defend “right” against 
“wrong” everywhere in the world; in 
other words an acceptance by the 
United States of world moral respon- 
sibilities, and to oppose aggressors 
everywhere and to defend interna- 
tional security. Such a concept re- 
quires one kind of foreign policy. 
The other concept, and the one to 
which I subscribe, is that the proper 
role of the United States is consist- 
ently to refuse to participate in any 
international scheme that might 
lead to the point where war would 
result as a possible eventuality, and 
should at the same time be prepared 
to defend itself and its neighbors in 
the Western Hemisphere from for- 
eign aggressors. 

There is a definite contrast be- 
tween the European and American 
positions in world affairs. The 
United States has no European prob- 
lem such as overpopulation; it has 
no desire to obtain natural resources 
necessary for self-sufficiency and na- 
tional defense; it seeks no colonies; 
it has no longing to revenge ancient 
wrongs. None of these European am- 
bitions concerns us, and that is why 
our domestic welfare prompts us to 
avoid war, and by a rigid policy of 
neutrality avoid involvement. 

The United States, because of its 
relative physical security, is almost 
alone among the world powers in 
keeping itself free from coercion to 
join its foreign policy to that of any 
other nation. The situation in Eu- 
rope is very different. 

European nations have been 
forced to make alliances and agree- 
ments under special conditions. Not 
confronted with the pressure that 
exists in Europe, the United States 
has avoided international alliances 
and agreements. 

Though European nations may 
have no choice between war and 
peace, the United States’ geographic 


position and non-alliance policy pro. 
tects it from ever going to war ex 
cept when attacked. 

If anything in the realm of politi- 
cal affairs has been proved during 
the last quarter of a century, it is 
that the United States cannot pro. 
mote or save democracy by fighting 
a war on the continent of Europe, 
Out of the great war for democracy 
came communism, fascism; ~ and 
nazism, and in our country a period 
of political and social stagnation 
which brought us to the verge of 
economic ruin—and finally came the 
present war. 

What are the prime elements of a 
workable peace program in the 
United States? 

First. Absolute neutrality. 

Second. Strict adherence to our 
national policy of nonaggression. 

Third. Utter avoidance of entan- 
gling alliances. 

Fourth. Be prepared to cope with 
any and all potential enemies by 
building and maintaining a strong, 
powerful, well-balanced navy—this 
because of our geographical prerog- 
ative of defending ourselves first on 
the sea. 

Fifth. Creation and maintenance 
of adequate air forces and mainte 
nance of a comparatively small but 
well-equipped and __ well-trained 
army, supplemented with trained re- 
serves. 

If we adhere to this program, we 
shall be secure. If we adhere strictly 
to this program, we shall be able to 
remain at peace. If war comes to us 
unbidden, we shall be able to bring 
it to a quick and successful conclu- 
sion. 

There is no scourge in the world 
worse than war. Most world catas- 
trophes are not of man’s making— 
but war is. Fire, earthquakes, tidal 
waves, and disease epidemics are all 
beyond the control of man. Foreign 
treaties, alliances, and agreements of 
every nature and every policy 
adopted in relation to other nations 
at war have within themselves the 
seeds of war. If -they discriminate 
against a nation; if they seek an al 
tificial friendship with one country 
and at the same time are antagoni> 
tic to another, they threaten the 
peace and security of the nation. 

If we are to preserve peace we 
must place above every other domes 
tic and international policy the 
avoidance of involvement in the 
present European war. 





Moowinter in southern Ari- 
zona. Windy sunshine, peppers, and 
palms, and in the blue distance the 
brown humps of the Catalinas. 

Two young men lazing on the 
porch of the Sigma House at South- 
western. Toby Wynn, the fat one, 
saying NOW idly: ‘““You have to have 
profs, Mac, I admit that. But you 
don’t have to step out with their off- 
spring.” Relaxed and languid, he 
dosed his eyes to the afternoon 
brightness. “That's work- 
ing too hard for a grade.” 

Johnny Mack smiled; a 
red-headed youth in sweat- 
shirt and cords, a_ lean, 
freckled face, very blue 
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eyes, the kind of blue eyes old ladies 
call innocent. “But I like the gal,” 
he protested mildly. “She’s—I don’t 
know—different.” 

Toby chuckled. “And how!” he 
said. “No line and no lipstick. Why, 
I bet she writes poetry.” 

Johnny denied that firmly. “You're 
nuts,” he said. And asked reasonably, 
“Can she help it if her old man’s a 
prof?” 

“And what a prof!” sighed Toby. 

Johnny didn’t answer that one. 
Professor Craig was hard to take. 
Queer. Lost in some dream of 
Shakespeare’s England; waking up 
now and then to flunk Sigma Chis. 

A freshman came out with an arm- 
load of books. “Atta boy,” said 


Two miles out of town to the Craig cottage; 
Johnny walked them, his banjo over his shoulder 
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johnny approvingly, and watched 
him down the steps. Then he said 
to Toby, “IT like the intelligentsia. 
Feel more at home with them.” 

Toby made a rude noise. “You're 
sticking your neck out, brother,” he 
remarked, 

Johnny lit a cigarette, blew a 
moke ring, and said, “I’m taking her 
stepping tonight.” And added firmly, 
[In your car, pal.” 


TS groaned. “I was afraid of 
that.” He frowned at Johnny. 
You tell that dame if her old man 
flunks me in Lit. 20 Pll—” He 
paused to brood, and ended, “I'll 
puncture his bicycle tires.” 

Johnny grinned. “Craig won't 
flunk you,” he said easily. A safe 
enough promise. Toby had drag. 
There was a Tobin Wynn Hall on 
the campus, and a Wynn bank down- 
town. Money talked, also Toby’s 
mother, wherever the lady thinkers 
gathered. The profs knew their book, 
ind let Toby ease by. 

“Fair enough,” Johnny thought; 
“a cheerful young cynic, breaking no 
knuckles on things as they were, 
taking the world as he found it, and 
inything lying loose.” Getting now 
to his feet, he snapped his butt to the 
lawn below.and smiled at his friend. 
‘Can't waste my time this way,” he 
said. “I got business.” And went into 
the house. 

Johnny always had business. He 
earned board and room for house- 
managing the Sigmas, handled ad- 
vertising for the campus mag, sold 
secondhand books to the freshmen, 
and occasionally secondhand themes. 
He was also an ex-assistant football 
manager, following a slight unpleas- 
antness with the dean, who had ob- 
jected to football pools. A most 
unreasonable man. “The University 
alone,” he had told Johnny, “may 
legitimately exploit our athletes.” 
\nd sternly, “Your next indiscretion, 
Mr. Mack, will be your last, at 
Southwestern.” 

So now Johnny was avoiding even 
the appearance of evil; even poker, 
allowing the freshmen to spend their 
own money. An _ unpraiseworthy 
youth, upstairs in the Sigma House 
now, in the closet of Hack Wilson’s 
room, getting Hack’s new tuxedo. 

Professor Craig lived alone with 
his daughter, Nance, in a vine-draped 
cottage on the edge of the desert. 
In the nine o'clock starlight, Johnny 
knocked at his door. 


Professor Craig opened the door, a 
small man and frail, peering over 
his glasses. “Yes, yes, Mr. Mack.” He 
wore a polite.and doubtful expres- 
sion. “I’m to entertain you until 
Nance is ready.” 

In the low-beamed living-room 
Johnny sat to be entertained, his 
blue innocent eyes taking everything 
in. What you'd expect. A lot of 
books, an open fire with mesquite 
wood, good enough chairs, and Na- 
vajo rugs. 

Without warning and pleasantly, 
Professor Craig said, “Yes, yes. And 
what, Mr. Mack, are you planning 
to do with your life?” 

Johnny winced. Planning to do 
with his life? Why, live it, of course. 
Make dough and spend it. But you 
couldn't tell that to an English prof. 
Fingering. his black tie, Johnny said 
smoothly, “I’d sort of like to write 
a book.” He smiled modestly. “A 
book about Shakespeare.” 

Professor Craig looked surprised. 
“Yes, yes? About Shakespeare! And 
what, Mr. Mack, about Shake- 
speare?” 

Johnny considered that. “Now, 
that’s a question,” he said blandly. 
“Lots of room for an argument 
there.” 

The professor looked faintly dis- 
tressed, adjusting his glasses nervous- 
ly. “You are a Baconian, sir?” he 
then inquired. 

Thin ice, and Johnny knew it. 
“Well,” he said cautiously, “yes and 
no.” And the two men beamed with 
relief, seeing Nance. 


Ss" stood in the doorway between 
the dark hangings, a slip of a girl 
in a party dress. Brown school- 
girly hair, a small eager face, and big 
eyes darkly shining, silently asking, 
“How do I look?” 

She looked all right to Johnny. 
Something about this girl, something 
different, and nothing you'd see in 
the movies. A kind of morning look. 
She made him think of the desert in 
April, with the dawn wind stirring, 
and the east blooming gold. And he 
gave his thought speech. ‘Hi, toots,” 
he said, and on his feet, smiling, “You 
sure look swellegant.” The profes- 
sor shuddered, and nobly said noth- 
ing. 

Hie stood at the window watching 
them leave. A whisper of tires on 
gravel, a red light that winked and 
was gone. The professor’s mind was 
not at ease. “Yes and no,” he mur- 





mured thoughtfully, and sighed, 
“That boy’s not bright. My 
Nance; she’ll be bored to death.” 

But Nance wasn’t bored, riding 
fast, watching the silver road unroll 
and the lights of town rush nearer, 
hearing Johnny beside her, chanting 
loud, “A tow-headed girl on a pinto” 
— blithe baritone snatched away by 
the rush of the wind—“a-dangling 
for old Santa Fe.” He broke off to 
ask, “Like this bus?” It was some 
thing, that car; a roadster, long and 
low, with twelve chromium-hooded 
cylinders. 

Holding down dark hair, Nance 
said a breathless “Yes.” 

Johnny beamed. “So do I,” he said, 
“Belongs to Toby Wynn; that fat lad 
sits next to me in Lit. 20.” Johnny 
laughed, remembering. “He told me 
to tell you if your Dad flunks him, 
he’ll wreck his bicycle.” 


Ein was a mistake. Nance said 
nothing. With a glance at her 
unsmiling profile, Johnny added has- 
tily, “Think nothing of it. Toby's 
always wise-cracking.” He sang again 
cheerfully. “I saw her ride down the 
arroyo—you ought to hear me with 
the banjo—with a little brown quirt 
in her hand.” A rollicking tune and 
contagious. After a mile and a mo- 
ment, Nance sang, too; a shy sweet 
voice, like a small bright bird on the 
wind. “A-dangling for old Santa Fe.” 

Johnny brought her home before 
one o'clock, and sat on the porch dis- 
coursing of life, and of love. You got 
different, he said, when you fell for 
a girl. Not one of these petters; the 
kind of a dame you didn’t dare kiss— 
right away. In the dusk of the trum- 
pet vines, Nance’s face was a small 
white flower, and her hand got under 
his. It made you want to be better, 
Johnny explained, made you want to 
get A’s, and be kind to freshmen. 

In the room above, trying to sleep, 
Professor Craig heard him, a long 
monotone murmur, and at last his 
departing, a baritone voice chanting 
out of the yard. “Oh, bury me on the 
lone prairie—.” The professor sighed. 
In the dark of the bedroom, his quiet 
voice— “A consummation most de- 
voutly to be wished.” 

Lit. 20, for sophomores and juniors 
at three, Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays. As the bell stopped ringing, 
Johnny reached his seat in the rear of 
the room. Settling his feet on the 
chair ahead, he looked around for 
Toby Wynn, and scowled, for Toby 
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was absent again. “Sticking out his 
neck,” Johnny thought, and looked 
for Nance in her place up front. Be- 
tween rows of heads, all he could see 
was a fall of dark hair and a soft 
curve of cheek. All he needed to see. 
His heart was a drum, tapping swing 
time. In the dingy old classroom was 
silent music, and Dr. Craig’s voice 
reading the roll. 

The dry polite voice came soon to 
Mack. “Here,” answered Johnny hap- 
pily, and he looked again for Toby 
Wynn. No Toby. Dr. Craig droned 
on to the W’s. “Mr. Walden?” 
“Here.” “Mr. Wynn?” 

“Here,” answered Johnny in a 
strange, deep, and vague voice. Dr. 
Craig didn’t look up. Putting aside 
the roll, he wiped his glasses and 
coughed. “Yes, yes,” he said. “We'll 
resume our discussion of Hamlet.” 

Johnny opened his note- 
book and settled to work. 
“Hamlet,” he wrote. “Feb. 
4th. J. Aloysius Mack.” 

He regarded that thought- 
fully, and then wrote be- 
neath it, “Nance Craig 
Mack,” and rubbed that 
out hastily. Dr. Craig 
droned on. “Hamlet,” he 
was saying, “in agony of 
soul, spurned his Ophelia’s 
shy advances.” Johnny took 
anote. “Hamlet,” he wrote. 
“Jitters. No petting.” He 
turned a page and wrote 
again. “Cash on hand, $3. 
Credit, 0.” And made a line 
of question marks, thinking 
hard. Now, with a girl, he 
needed a car of his own. 
He could buy one, too, for 
fifty bucks. “I could run a 
pool,” he thought, “‘on the 
inter-frat ball games,” then 
frowned, remembering the 
dean. No pool, he decided. 

Hack Wilson jabbed with 
his elbow, and Johnny 
looked up, aware of silence, 
and Professor Craig’s un- 
smiling attention. “We're 
waiting, Mr. Mack,” the professor 
said courteously. “You agree with 
that judgment, do you?” 

With what judgment? Johnny 
didn’t know. Craig had crept up on 
him. He frowned pensively. “Well,” 
he said, slowly and cautiously, “yes 
and no.” 

A look of pain came to Professor 
Craig. “If you please, Mr. Mack,” 
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he said, “yes or no, what? 


Johnny considered that gravely, 
smoothing red hair with a slow and 
thoughtful hand, waiting with des- 
perate ears for a saving whisper from 
Hack. No whisper. And reluctantly 
Johnny surrendered. “I guess I don’t 
know, sir.” 

When the laughter died, Professor 
Craig said, “Mr. Wynn, please. Mr. 
Wynn?” he repeated, looking over 
his glasses, searching the room. 

Into that waiting silence, Johnny 
said unhappily, “Mr. Wynn_ just 
stepped out, sir.” 

Professor Craig had a wintry smile. 
“Yes, yes,” he said. “You might join 
him, Mr. Mack.” 

With a heart of lead, Johnny gath- 
ered his books and walked up the 
aisle, past Nance. She didn’t look up. 

A beautiful afternoon. Olive trees 
silvering in the breezy sunshine, baby 


She stood in 
the doorway 
between the 
dark hangings. 
a slip of a 
girl—brown 
school-girly 
a_ small 
eager face 


hair, 


white clouds on the greening hills, 
girls on the library steps. Johnny 
gave them a look that stilled their 
chatter, went back to the house, and 
paddled two freshmen for not being 
in class. And still felt low. 

He sat in his room with his feet 
on his desk, and stared at the calen- 
dar. Feb. 14th. Valentine’s day. He 
felt better at once, almost cheerful, 
deciding to send Nance flowers. Ca- 
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mellias. Three bucks’ worth of camel- 
lias: That would fix it. She’d open the 
box with»a glad little cry; girls did. 
Then. in the evening, he’d follow 
through. Drop in casually, explain it 
all; laugh it off on the porch in the 
moonlight. And he’d take his banjo 
along. He could give with a banjo. 

Two miles out of town to the Craig 
cottage; Johnny walked them, his 
banjo over his shoulder. At long last, 
across the dark desert, the golden 
lights of the Craig windows. In front 
of the house Johnny halted to slick 
up, to comb his red hair and put on 
his tie. It was then it occurred to him, 
dusting his shoes with his handker- 
chief, Professor Craig might come to 
the door. Not so good. He was kind 
of allergic to Craig. That wintry 
smile! A cool night, but Johnny felt 
warm in spite of it, perspiring a little 
under his collar. 

He stood a while in the 
indigo shadow of the Craig 
hedge, thinking it over, ad- 
vising himself to be cau- 
tious. It would help to find 
out if Craig was home. But 
how? Johnny smiled in the 
darkness. The old _ boy's 
bicycle; that was the ticket. 
If he were at home, his bike 
would be out in the garage. 

Stealing into the yard, 
Johnny moved round the 
house on soft Indian feet. 
Little noises on the gravel. 
With careful fingers he 
eased open the garage door. 
One squeak. 

Inside was __ blackness. 
Putting down his banjo 
case, he explored cautious- 
ly, groping in the dark with 
slow swimming gestures. 
And at last he found it, 
against the back wall, the 
cool smoothness of a han- 
dlebar. He stood then, 
heart thumping, holding 
his breath, hearing foot- 
steps on the porch, on the 
gravel, and still coming. In 
a sudden shaft of white light he saw 
the bicycle, and his hand, still on 
the bar. A flashlight, and behind it, 
that dry professorial voice. “What 
are you seeking, young man?” 

Johnny gulped. “Nance,” he ex- 
plained, blinking in the light. And 
smiling pleasantly, ‘“Got kind of con- 
fused,” he added. 

Swift steps on the gravel, and 
Nance’s voice. “Daddy, what is it?” 
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Professor Craig reassured her curt- 
ly. “Merely Mr. Mack. In the garage. 
Seeking you, he tells me.” The voice 
went on, cold and quiet. “Behind my 
bicycle.” 

The shaft of the flashlight moved 
about and rested on Johnny’s banjo 
case. “What have you there, Mr. 
Macke” 

“My banjo,” Johnny admitted mis- 
erably. 

“Yes, yes?” The professor returned 
the light to Johnny’s suffering face. 
He sounded puzzled. “Planning to 
exchange it for my bicycle? Thank 
And he ended politely, 
“Don’t let us detain you.” 

The courage of despair came then 
to Johnny, and he said with dignity, 
“May I speak with your daughter?” 
“Please, Dad,” she murmured, and 
the light went reluctantly away. 

Alone with Nance in the:starlight, 
Johnny broke the cold silence with 
a hollow laugh. He laughed alone, 
and said, confidentially, as to kindred 
spirit, “He thinks I’m a screwball.” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“You know how it is,” he hurried 
on, “just one of those things. I was 
just—" 

“I know,” she cut in, a cruel young 
“stealing Dad’s bicycle, be- 
cause he sent you from class.” 

“Please,” Johnny pleaded, “please 
listen.” 

“No!” she flared, anger and tears 
in her voice. “I hate you, Johnny 
Mack.” Turning then, she walked 
swiftly away from him, back to the 
porch where her father was waiting. 

“They don’t want me,” decided 
Johnny, and walked like a gentleman 
out of the yard. 


you, no.” 


voice, 


H’ was on the road when he 
heard her light steps on the 
walk. A_ swell sound. Gladness 
bloomed in him. “She loves me,” he 
thought. “Can’t let me go,” and 
beaming, turned to meet her. 

She stopped, breathing hard, some- 
thing white in her arms. His smile 
froze as he saw what she held—his 
flowers. Three dollars’ worth of ca- 
mellias. A pale, small face above 
them, and a long dark look. “Take 
these,” she breathed. And thrusting 
them into his unresisting arms, “Give 
them tomorrow,” she said, and her 
smile was an insult, “to some girl 
who likes clowns.” 

Johnny said nothing; flower-laden, 
he stalked off. Beyond the hedge he 
stopped, dropped his camellias, 





stepped on them, carefully, thought- 
fully. Their fragrance followed him 
down the road, a sweet funereal 
odor. When he reached the house, 


’ the brothers were on the porch. “‘Ah, 


there, Romeo!” a freshman said, and 
ran before Johnny reached him. 

Going to bed, he remembered his 
banjo. He had left it in Professor 
Craig’s garage. “It can stay there,” 
he thought, and in the darkness, 
brooding, “Three bucks’ worth of 
camellias—for Craig to ride over in 
the morning. Too bad they aren't 
roses—with thorns.” 

March laid her carpet of color on 
the desert, brought out the campus 
magnolias, the parasols and the ball 
teams. Johnny was wasting these 
moonlit spring nights, staying in his 
room, reading Hamlet. It wasn’t so 
bad. “Man delights me not, no, nor 
woman neither.” He liked that. This 
Shakespeare’d been around. He knew 
his onions. 

The mid-term grades came out. 
Johnny squeezed by with his usual 
D’s; but Toby Wynn took a ride, a 
big red F. in Lit. 20, his first at South- 
western. And it bothered him. “Ma’ll 
be wild,” he told Johnny; and nerv- 
ously, “She'll go to town on this.” 

Johnny was undisturbed. “You had 
it coming,” he told Toby. “Time 
someone slapped you down.” 

Toby sighed. “You don’t under- 
stand,” he said dolefully, and left for 
the Buffalo Wallow, to dip his woe 
in tequila. 

That night, Johnny, too, relaxed at 
the Delta formal with a little blonde 
sophomore. A nice girl, but she gig- 
gled. Nance Craig was there, with 
one Lester Eggles, an English de- 
partment assistant. “And he looks 
it,” thought Johnny, watching him 
smirking at Nance. She seemed to 
like it. 

“A penny for your thoughts,” said 
the blondie in Johnny’s arms. 

Johnny swung her, and said harsh- 
ly, “Frailty, thy name is woman.” 

The little blondie giggled. “Funny 
boy! Tell me some more.” A long 
night. 

After twelve he left blondie gig- 
gling on the Delta steps, went across 
to the Dirty Spoon, brooded down a 
tamale, brooded back to the house. 
And so to bed, wishing he’d gone 
down to the Wallow with Toby. Love 
was the weeds; he’d always known 
that. 

On Monday Toby’s mother visited 
Lit. 20. A large militant lady, she 
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filled a chair in the back of the room 
and turned her pince-nez hither and 
thither. There wasn’t much to see; 
lots of vacant chairs, a dozen juniors 
resting, watching the clock; her son 
with his ears red, keeping his eyes to 
himself. Craig droned on, undis- 
turbed. 

At the end of the hour, breathing 
fast, Johnny walked out beside 
Nance. Gave her a smile and a bold 
hello. She didn’t speak; just looked 
at him as if he were a stranger she 
wouldn’t like if she knew. In the hall 
Lester Eggles was waiting; a nice 
looking boy with a neat bow tie and 
horn-rimmed glasses, twirling a Phi 
Beta key. He gave Johnny a conde. 
scending nod, and sauntered off with 
Nance. Johnny watched them go out 
of Main Hall, and out of his life. 
Cured at last and himself again, he 
could smile, a toothachy, cynical 
smile. He hoped they’d get married. 
It would serve them both right. 


ORTY-ODD empty hours, and after 
luncheon on Wednesday, Toby 
trailed him up to the room to borrow 
a shirt. “Try Hack’s room,” Johnny 
told him listlessly. ““Hack’s out,” he 
said. Toby went to the bureau and 
started opening drawers. Johnny 
sighed. “In the bottom one, stupid.” 
Toby picked a shirt and inspected it 
dubiously. “Why don’t you buy good 
ones?” he asked crossly. 

That was enough. Johnny took his 
feet off the desk and glared. “If you 
don’t like that shirt, put it back. Go 
on home and get one.” 

Toby’s round face wore a sheepish 
grin. “Can't,” he said. “I’m in the 
doghouse. Had a row this morning 
with Ma.” 

“Fair enough,” said Johnny, and 
with amused unconcern, “Did she 
get you told?” 

“‘Not me,’’ answered Toby. 
“Craig.” He didn’t look up, studying 
the shirt, picking at a button. “She 
went to Prexy about him. Told Prexy 
nobody goes to Craig’s classes, and 
nobody pays attention.” 

Johnny said nothing, not smiling. 

Toby’s round face was embar- 
rassed, and his voice. “You know how 
mothers are.” 

Some mothers, thought Johnny. 
His own was old-fashioned, and when 
one of the Macks got licked at school, 
he got licked at home. But Toby was 
his friend, so he skipped it, to ask 
with seeming indifference, “What 
did Prexy say?” 
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Ashamed and unhappy, Toby 
plurted it out. “He’s coming with Ma 
this afternoon, to see for himself. 
Thought I'd tell you; thought maybe 
you'd tip off Nance.” 

Johnny shook his head. “No dice,” 
he said. “We're not speaking.” 

Toby looked faintly relieved. 
“Then you should worry,” he re- 
marked. 

Johnny said, “Yeah, I should 
worry. I want that shirt back, and 
dean.” And that was that. Toby took 
his shirt away. 


OHNNY stood looking out the win- 
dow, scowling, seeing Toby’s car 
and the tennis courts, deserted now 
to the noontime glare; seeing, too, in 
his mind, Nance Craig, a childish 
face. A thin kid who had called him 
a clown. Out of luck now, she and 
her old man. And he wondered what 
they would do, where they’d be next 
year. Craig was old—old enough to 
know better, Johnny told himself 
cynically, to know that the widow 
Wynn was privileged, and poison. 
“Yes, yes,” he murmured. It came 
then without effort. There it was in 
his mind, a beautiful thought, bud- 
ding, blossoming swiftly. In spite of 
the dean. To heck with the dean. 
Toby appeared below on the porch 
and started out to his car. Johnny 
called down, “Wait,” and went after 
him, grinning. Toby would play, and 
Toby would help Johnny to stymie 
the dean. 

Toby was regular, contributed a 
five-spot, his time, and his car ap- 
peal. He took the sororities, and 
Johnny the frats, and they worked 
fast for two hours. 

Three o'clock, Lit. 20 in Main 
Hall. Johnny sat in the back of the 
class, looked at his work and found 
it good. As the last bell rang, Prexy 
came in, five feet four of nervous 
dignity, a small fussy tug with a 
cruiser in tow, the Agatha Wynn, 
cleared for action. It was Johnny who 
brought them chairs from another 
room. 

Dr. Craig gave his visitors an inno- 
cent welcoming smile, and went to 
work on Othello. Johnny’s blue inno- 
cent eyes were aware of the visitors; 
the pince-nez glitter turning hither 
and thither, and Prexy looking puz- 
wed, fingering his Phi Beta key. 
Craig, himself, had a wondering 
look, going to town on Othello. No 
absentees, and unusual attention, al- 
most excited attention. “A great play, 
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Othello,” he thought; “amazing its 
lasting appeal.” 

“An heroic stupid, this Othello,” 
he droned on dryly, “wed to a pretty 
moron. Equally tragic, perhaps, had 
such people lived to have offspring. 
Yes, yes.” As he paused for breath, 
forty heads bent over their notes, 
forty pencils wiggled. Johnny him- 
self took a note. “People,” he 
scrawled. “Offspring—tragic.” And in 
a separate column, “Yes 2.” 

And now Prexy was smiling, de- 
ciding he had seldom seen students 
so keen, so afraid of losing a word. 
“These doting mothers,” thought 
Prexy, “tut, tut.” Presently he whis- 
pered to the lady beside him, nodded 
affably to Craig, and went out on his 
rubber heels. Mrs. Wynn eased after 
him with a fixed smile, at once gra- 
cious, and slightly dazed. Johnny’s 
eyes were angelic, watching her go. 
The old battle axe. 

When the lecture ended, and Pro- 
fessor Craig, gathering his papers, 
departed, only Nance followed him. 
Then Johnny paid off. Professor 
Craig, during the hour, had said 
“Yes” one hundred and three times. 
Benny Thompson won the pool; he 
had guessed one hundred and two. 
Hack Wilson had lost his ticket slip, 
and wanted his dime back. He didn’t 
get it. 

At the day’s end, Johnny rested 
from labor; his feet on the window 
sill, his eyes on the moon, just top- 
ping the far Catalinas. A swell night. 
But not for him. Nothing to do and 
nowhere to go. The door opened be- 
hind him, and Toby barged in. “Nice 
work, son,” he said. And happily, 
“Ma’s got a new slant. She’s home 
now at work on a piece for the 
Alumni Bulletin, ‘What  Shake- 
speare means to our modern youth.’ ” 
Toby gave Johnny’s red poll a 
friendly cuff. “Come on out, modern 
youth, and we'll drink beer.” 

Johnny said, “No, thanks,” and 
returned to his brooding. 

After a moment Toby tried again. 
“I got dough. Come on—we'll date a 
couple of Deltas.” 

Johnny answered patiently, “Go 
away, will you? I got no time for 
dames.” 

“And no time for beer!” said Toby 
thoughtfully. Then he brightened. 
“Well, there’s always the Y. M. C. A. 
How are you on hymns?” 

No answer. Just silence. Toby 
broke it gently, “Why don’t you for- 
get her, Johnny?” 
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“Who?” growled Johnny. “I have. 
Will you scram?” 

Toby said, “O. K.,” and unhap- 
pily, from the doorway, “You're just 
making it tough for me, pal.” He 
went out and closed the door after 
him quietly. 

An hour later Hack Wilson ham- 
mered on Johnny’s door. “Tele- 
phone, Mack. A woman.” 

Johnny sighed. That blonde Delta 
again. No, thanks. “Tell her I’m 
out,” he said. ““Tell her I died.” 

“O. K.” Hack’s big feet went brisk- 
ly away. And in a moment, came 
briskly back. “Message,” he called, 
opened the door and looked in. “The 
lady says will you come and get your 
banjo.” Hack was grinning. “Try a 
harmonica next time,” he said, and 
withdrew quickly. 

Johnny got up to put on a tie. 
“Come and get your banjo.” That 
made him boil. And he said to the 
scowling face in the mirror, “You 
would be a boy scout.” 

Johnny walked out for his banjo, 
marched out, a man to be pushed so 
far, and no farther. He knew what to 
expect; Lester ahead of him, on the 
porch with Nance. O. K. by him. But 
if Lester made one wisecrack, if Les- 
ter even smiled out of turn, he’d 
wrap the banjo around his neck. 


ANCE was on the porch, alone. 

Her small face in the moon- 
light camellia pale, and her voice 
low and sweet. “Thanks, Johnny,” 
she said. Her big dark eyes were no 
longer proud, were asking pardon. 
“Toby Wynn was here. He told me.” 
A thin kid with a big, shy smile. 
“Friends, Johnny?” 

Johnny couldn’t speak; too much 
joy, too fast, and too much to say. 
She was different, this girl; she was 
moonlight and music and wonder, 
for keeps, all he wanted. His share of 
heaven, right now. “O. K., Toots,” 
he said, and his arms were around 
her; her lips kissed him back. 

The moon rode over the desert, 
also Professor Craig. Pedalling home- 
ward, he heard Johnny on the porch. 
A stringed instrument, and a voice, 
a cheerful young baritone chanting, 
“I’m just a young cowboy, I know I 
done wrong.” Plink, plunk. Loud in 
the moonlight, and mournful-glad. 
“Get six snow white horses to carry 
me away.” Plunk, plink. 

Professor Craig sighed, and smiled 
faintly, surrendering. “But I have no 
white horses,” he said. 




















































































































































































































The Making ot 


an American Saint 


By GEORGE BARTON 


* 

W; [EN we speak of a saint we imagine a vague figure 
in a stained-glass window with a halo around her head. 
Che case of Mother Seton gives most of us an entirely 
new conception of sainthood. After studying the story 
of her life and struggles we see a saint as one of our- 
selves, as one of what Lincoln loved to call the common 
people. For all we know we have mingled with many 
prospective saints. We may detect one in the care-lined 
face of the carpenter, plodding homeward in the dusk 
of the evening, carrying his box of tools on his bent 
shoulders; it may be a salesgirl, standing behind a 
counter all day waiting on capricious and exacting 
customers; another could be a debutante daughter who, 
suddenly sensing the real meaning of life, devotes her 
future years to helping the poor and the underprivi- 
leged for the sake of charity. 

For all we know the girl across the street or the man 
around the corner or the wearied passengers in the 





The White House—home of Mother Seton for the last ten years of her life. Here in 1810 she 
opened the first parochial school 
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crowded subway may some day 
be raised up for the edification 
and the spiritual help of their 
fellow men and women. Belieye 
it or not there are many . 

who live a life of hidden sanctity, 
They might be called the up. 
known saints or the forgotten 
saints. In the course of time only 
a few are finally selected from 
their fellows and held up for the 
reverence and the help of mil. 
lions who are trying to achieve 
something like perfection in the 
teeming life around us. It is the 
outstanding ones who “are raised 
to the altar” as the expression 
goes in the Catholic Church. 

In view of all this it may be of 
interest to follow the career of 
Elizabeth Ann Bayley Seton in her journey to sainthood, 

The proposed beatification and canonization of Mrs, 
Seton, the foundress and first Superior of the Sisters of 
Charity in the United States, if carried to a successful 
conclusion—and the Advocates of her Cause are conf- 
dent of it—will make her the first native-born North 
American to be placed in the Roman Calendar of Saints, 

Her case is unusual and unique from the fact that she 
was born of Protestant parents, married a prominent 
and wealthy New York merchant when she was but 19 
years of age, became the mother of two sons and three 
daughters, survived the loss of her husband and her 
fortune, and; after making a heroic and gallant battle 
against adversity, became a convert to Rome and lived 
to found and head one of the most popular religious 
orders in the Catholic Church. 

Elizabeth Ann was born in New York city when the 
flames of the American Revolution were being kindled, 
two years before the signing 
of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Her father, Dr. 
Richard Bayley, was the first 
professor of surgery at King’s 
College in New York and 
staff surgeon to General Sir 
Guy Carlton. Dr. Bayley was 
related to the Roosevelt fam- 
ily which has given the Na- 
tion two Presidents. The 
tireless surgeon was the au- 
thor of the quarantine laws 
of New York State and of 
the Federal Government and 
distinguished himself in one 
of the worst epidemics of 
yellow fever in New York 
City. 

Her mother was Catherine 
Charlton, daughter of Rev. 
Richard Charlton, rector of 
St. Andrew’s Episcopal 
Church, Richmond, Staten 
Island. She was a woman of 
culture and refinement and 
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her daughter inherited many of her traits. The mother 
died when little Elizabeth Ann was only three years 
old, and Dr. Bayley thereupon dedicated his life to the 
education and the development of his child. 

He taught her to be considerate of others, which was 
easy because it was part of her nature. He led her little 
footsteps in the paths of charity and that, too, was easy 
because her inclination was all in that direction. But he 
also taught her that other and greater charity—charity of 
thought and speech. By the time she reached girlhood 
her character had been formed. Her self-abnegation was 
complete. She joined with a group of good women in 
looking after the poor of the city. From the time of her 
childhood she was religiously inclined. She always wore 
a crucifix on a silver chain around her neck. 

But while good, Elizabeth Ann was not priggish. On 
the contrary she had a healthy zest for life and enjoyed 
her youth to the fullest. She rarely missed the social 
events of the season, and it is doubtful if any of her 
young friends had a better time. While not austere, 
there was a certain calmness about her suggestive of the 
spiritual career that lay before her. She had the faculty 
of being able to suffer and to smile. In later years when 
she was to taste of both adversity and prosperity she did 
so with an evenness that reflected both her character 
and her father’s tuition. She was ever “serene amid the 
savage waves.” 

Elizabeth Ann Bayley and William M. Seton were 
childhood friends. Later he became the member of an 
old and distinguished business firm in New York City. 
It would be an exaggeration to call it a case of love at 
first sight because neither the girl nor the boy indulged 
in sentimentality. But each was instinctively attracted 
to the other. William Seton was profoundly impressed 
with the graciousness and the culture ofthe girl. Nor 
did it take him very long to appreciate the nobility of 
her character. 

In those days long courtships were frowned upon and 
s0 it came about that Elizabeth and William were mar- 
ried on January 25, 1794. It was one of*the notable 
affairs of the season. The ceremony took place at St. 
Paul’s Church in New York and the officiating clergy- 
man was Bishop Prevoost, head of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of that diocese. The socially prominent 
people of the city attended and the young couple were 
showered with gifts and good wishes. The one expression 
heard on all sides was: 

“They were made for one another.” 

This might have had a hackneyed sound even in 
those early days, but it was true, and when they started 
away on their honeymoon their faces reflected the hap- 
piness of their hearts. Those weeks and months which 
immediately followed the marriage made it evident that 
they were to live in perfect accord. It was fresh proof 
of the truth that golden hours of vision come to us in 
this present life “when our faculties work together in 
harmony.” Later when children came to bless the union 
their happiness was complete. 

Elizabeth Ann Seton probably never suspected it, but 
even in those years of her domestic bliss events were 
shaping themselves to fit her for her appointed career 
on the stage of life. She was loved by all of her husband’s 
family. One to whom she became particularly attached 
Was her sister-in-law, Rebecca Seton. They had much 





A portrait by Daubner of Mother Elizabeth Seton, the cause of 


whose canonization is being actively promoted at present 





The Chapel Tomb, in which repose the remains of Mother Seton 
and her nephew, James Bayley, eighth Archbishop of Baltimore 
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in common and Elizabeth called Rebecca ‘“‘the friend 
of her soul.” In spite of her growing family duties which 
were cared for with great exactness she still found time 
to devote to the poor and the unfortunate. In this work 
she found a willing assistant in Rebecca Seton. 


In all of this there was not the slightest trace of 
sanctimoniousness. It was an instinctive desire to help 
others. It never occurred to her that she was making 
any sacrifice, for the simple reason that she took real 
pleasure in reaching out a helping hand to the helpless. 
In what she did there was order and method, and thus 
she came to exemplify the common sense of saintliness. 
{In company with her sister-in-law and a little group of 
other women she formed the first charitable organization 
in New York City—possibly the first in America—‘““The 
Society for the Relief of Poor Widows with Small Chil- 
dren.” A rather cumbersome title but it told its story 
with eloquence. 


No one was ever turned, away hungry from the door 
of the Seton home. The servants had strict orders to feed 
every needy wayfarer who applied for food or help. And 
whenever humanly possible the chatelaine of the Seton 
mansion attended to this labor herself. It is well to 
remark at this point that at every stage of her busy and 
romantic career, in poverty and wealth, in success and 
failure, in prosperity and adversity, she was a living 
example of the joyousness of Christianity. Those who 
watched the day-by-day labors of Mrs. Seton, her sister- 
in-law and the other women of the group got into the 
habit of calling them the “Protestant Sisters of Charity.” 
This first attempt at organized charity in the United 
States was a success because the woman at the head of 
the movement always had complete confidence in the 
justice and mercy of an overruling power. With her, in 
the pursuit of her work, smiles were the rule and frowns 
the exception. 


A rer three or four years of happiness adversity struck 
a cruel blow at the tranquillity of the Seton home. 
Che father of William Seton, one of the largest mer- 
chants of his day, failed in business. The son made a 
brave effort to bring order out of chaos, but in the 
attempt he lost his own fortune, and worse still his 
health. To add to the catastrophe Mrs. Seton’s devoted 
father, who had been her guiding star, died. 


[t was necessary for Mrs. Seton to take her husband 
to Italy in an attempt to repair his broken health. She 
was reluctant to go, fearing he could not stand the trip, 
but made the decision with characteristic promptness 
and accompanied by their eldest daughter they sailed 
for the sunny land. The long and trying voyage across 
the Atlantic came to its end in a dramatic and unex- 
pected manner. When the Shepherdess pulled in at the 
port of Leghorn the news of the yellow fever in New 
York had preceded it. The authorities of the Italian 
city decreed that the Setons—the only passengers of the 
ship—would have to be quarantined. William, already 
a very sick man, was placed on a ship mattress on a damp 
floor, and subjected to the rigors and privations of a 
pesthouse. 

In that place the wife and mother, accustomed to the 
delicacies of life, lived and worked and nursed husband 
and child for six frightful weeks. Coming as the climax 
of a series of other trials and tribulations it would have 
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shattered the morale of any ordinary person. But Eliza. 
beth Ann Bayley Seton was not an ordinary person, 
She emerged from it triumphantly. She bore it withoy 
complaint, giving a simple yet splendid exhibition oj 
perfect submission to the will of God. It was also proof 
positive of her fitness for the religious life for which she 
was unconsciously yearning, but had not yet glimpsed. 


Once released from quarantine the Setons were taken 
under the care of Antonio Filicchi whose solicitude for 
their comfort was heartfelt. The part he played in the 
drama that was gradually to unfold can hardly be 
overemphasized. He was more than a friend in need; 
he and his family, under Providence, played an impor. 
tant part in gently leading Mrs. Seton in the direction 
of the Catholic Church. Elizabeth, William and their 
daughter stayed with the Filicchi family, the members 
of which had long represented the business interests of 
the Setons in Italy. Presently they found themselves in 
Rome. During the intervals between nursing the invalid, 
the Filicchis induced Mrs. Seton to seek solace in prayer 
in the churches of the Eternal City and in their private 
chapel. Gradually and almost insensibly she became 
impressed with the charm of the Catholic Church. ; 


Then, one day, William Seton passed to that bourne 
whence no traveler returns. Heartbroken, but with 
stoical courage, Mrs. Seton gathered her effects together 
and sailed back to her native New York, with the body 
of her much-loved husband. She must have suffered ter- 
ribly during that tragic journey, but no one ever heard 
her express the slightest word of rebellion over the fate 
that had overtaken her. Once there, and the funeral 
over, she turned to the task of reconstructing her shat- 
tered life and preparing for the future. 


During these days of stress and storm when her little 
world seemed to be in ruins about her she found hope 
and peace of mind by quietly slipping into old St. 
Peter’s Church, Barclay Street, in New York, and pour- 
ing out her soul in devout prayer. She studied and 
fasted in order to come to a proper conclusion in the 
matter of religion. It was no surprise, therefore, when 
she was received into the Catholic Church in St. Peter's 
on Ash Wednesday, 1805. It was a great joy to her, but 
the storm of protest from her Protestant friends and rela- 
tives would have shaken a less determined woman. This 
estrangement at a time when she needed help and 
sympathy so much was not easy to bear, but she bore 
it bravely. 


In the meantime the faithful Filicchi family solved 
the problem of her two boys by sending them to George- 
town College. In order to support her three girls she 
arranged to open a private school for girls in Baltimore. 
She longed for convent life and grew more devout day 
by day. The costume she wore during her school work 
bore a resemblance to the garb of one of the religious 
orders. Finally she obtained the consent of Archbishop 
Carroll to found a new order. Presently Mrs. Seton and 
her associates moved to Emmitsburg and after much 
negotiating obtained the rules of the Sisters of Charity 
of St. Vincent de Paul of France. The hardship and 


privations which Mother Seton and her first small band - 
endured were so great as to seem almost unbelievable. 


Her daughter, Anna, joined the community, but died 
during her novitiate, being given the special privilege of 
pronouncing her vows on her death bed. 
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From a material standpoint the new order in the hills 
of Maryland went through more than one crisis, but in 
each instance Mother Seton was left undismayed. With 
Thoreau she believed that wealth could purchase super- 
fluities only. Money was not required to buy one neces- 
sity of the soul. Like the great exponent of the simple 
life she knew that goodness was the only investment 
that never fails. She had protested against being made 
the head of the order in the beginning because of her 
intense humility. But that was overcome and she also 
found a way for having her children cared for. 


E KNOW that the foundation of St. Joseph's, the 
Witnother house of the Sisters of Charity in this coun- 
wry, was the image of the destitution of Bethlehem. For 
their first Christmas dinner the Sisters had herring and a 
spoonful of molasses each. The bread was made of the 
coarsest kind of rye, and their coffee of barley and rye 
without sugar. It was generally known as “carrot coffee.” 
One young novice, who had been accustomed to a life 
of wealth and ease in the world, had an experience 
which is worth relating. The novice—who was later to 
become Mother Xavier Clark, Mother Seton’s third 
successor in office—tells the story in these words: 


As to the carrot coffee, | could neither taste nor look 
at it. And my repugnance was so great as to be evident 
in the expression of my face. The holy Mother Seton 
perceived this. She took up her little tin goblet with a 
smile, drank her entire portion and then said to me: 
‘Taste it, my child, and you will find how nice it is.’ 
I then raised my heart to God to obtain the courage of 
overcoming myself. I thought of the bitter chalice that 
Our Saviour had drained in the Garden of Olives and 
ino longer hesitated to drink this portion so loathsome 
to my nature. But as I drank, my disgust vanished so 
completely that what had at first disgusted me now 
appeared delicious. I said nothing of it but I thought 
that the goodness of God had deigned to teach me 
through this holy Mother how dear to Him are the fruits 
of obedience and mortification.” 

Mother Seton was a tireless worker in everything she 
undertook. She had literary gifts of a high order and 
translated a number of French works including the life 
of St. Vincent de Paul, whose work among the poor 
appealed to her powerfully. She wrote a number of 
hymns. Her diaries, in the words of one commentator, 
showed “a soul all on fire with the love of God and zeal 
for souls.” Present members of the community at Em- 
mitsburg still quote many of her favorite prayers and 
sayings. Here are a few of them: 


“Look up to the blue heaven and love Him. 

Have confidence. Never let the comparison of 
time and eternity slip an instant from your mind. 
I find this cures all sorrow. 

Our God loves us; this is our comfort. 

Who can bind the heart that God sets free? 

Keep your heart at rest. Never can you find a 
surer way of obtaining all your desires than that of 
leaving all to God, who delights to grant your 
wishes even for this life if you are full of confidence. 

May the most just, the most high, the most 
amiable will of God be ever loved, adored and 
accomplished.” 
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There are about nine thousand Daughters of Mother 
Seton who are laboring in the United States at this time. 
This includes Emmitsburg, Md., Marillac, and all the 
other communities that stem indirectly from Emmits- 
burg. Among these are Mount St. Vincent-on-the- 
Hudson, New York; Convent of Mt. St. Vincent, Hali- 
fax, N. S.; Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Cincinnati; St. 
Elizabeth’s Convent, Convent Station, New Jersey, and 
the Sisters of Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 

Members of the Seton family won fame in many fields. 
William, the eldest son, joined the United States Navy. 
Rev. Robert Seton, grandson of Mother Seton, became 
Archbishop of Heliopolis, lived and worked in Rome 
for some years and was in line for appointment as a 
Cardinal when he elected to return to the United 
States, living in a monastery in New Jersey, where he 
spent the remaining years of his life in intellectual 
pursuits. Another, James Roosevelt Bayley, related by 
marriage to Mother Seton, won fame as a theologian. 
He was the first Bishop of Newark, New Jersey, and 
later Archbishop of Baltimore. He founded Seton Hall 
College and other institutions in New Jersey. A grand- 
son, William Seton, devoted himself to literature. He 
also served in the Union Army in the Civil War, an- 
swering Lincoln’s first call for troops in 1861. He was 
seriously wounded in action in the battle of Antietam. 
On his recovery he went to the front again to be an 
artillery captain in Grant’s campaign against Richmond. 

Cardinal Gibbons, more than fifty years ago, urged 
that steps be taken for the canonization of Mother 
Seton. Such things move very slowly, and it was only 
last year when Cardinal Dougherty, of Philadelphia, 
in Rome to assist in the election of a new Pope, took 
steps to hasten the beatification of this saintly woman. 
The present Pope, Pius XII, gave his approval and 
blessing to the movement. The appointment of Rev. 
Salvator M. Burgio, C. M., as Vice-Postulator of the 
cause of Mother Seton also promises to add impetus to 
the plan to place an American-born woman on the 
Roman Calendar of Saints. Through Father Burgio’s 
energy and enthusiasm many additional documents and 
papers have gone to Rome. In the meantime the nine 
thousand Sisters of Charity throughout the United 
States have united in prayer with tens of thousands of 
the laity for the success of the movement. . 

When completed the results of all the inquiries into 
the life of the prospective saint will be sent to Rome. 
After this an Advocate of the Cause and a Promoter of 
the Faith, or “Devil’s Advocate” will be appointed to 
prepare briefs for each side of the case. There must be 
evidence of virtue to an heroic degree and at least two 
attested miracles to justify beatification and canoni- 
zation. It is the business of the so-called “Devil’s Advo- 
cate” to present every legitimate objection to favorable 
action. If all this be overcome the matter goes before 
the Congregation of Rites and finally is given the signa- 
ture of the Pope. 

No less than seven members of the Seton family are 
interred in the little burying ground in Emmitsburg. 
There the remains of Mother Seton lie beneath a white 
marble monument, next to the grave of Archbishop 
Seton. Already it is a Mecca for the faithful, and in 
anticipation of her elevation to sainthood it has become 
a place of pilgrimage for countless numbers. 


























The War and the Balkans 


As THIS is written the European 
War, now in its sixth month, is still 
searching for its major battlefield, 
ind many experts believe that this 
battlefield will be found in the Bal- 
ns or the Near East. A German 
krieg in Poland eliminated the 
Eastern Front of the World War, 
nd the tremendous strength of the 
German Westwall and the French 
Maginot positions apparently has 
created a stalemate on the old 1914- 
1918 Western Front. A German ad- 
nee through Holland, Belgium, or 
Switzerland could create a field of 
only limited military action and 
uuld be of doubtful political wis- 
lom. There remain only the Balkan 
Peninsula and the Near East. 

(hese areas offer to both belliger- 

nts the pleasing prospect of fighting 

war on comparatively defense- 
ss territory that belongs to some- 
ie else. 

Che term, the Balkans, is one of 
seography rather than of political 
history. Bulgaria, Greece, Rumania, 

| Yugoslavia, together with Al- 

1ia, now conquered by Italy, are 
enerally regarded as the Balkan 
ates. Hungary is often included, 
ich to the annoyance of the Hun- 
irians, who consider their state one 


Bs : 
British Combine Photos 


Wheat field and siding for loading oil tanks in Rumania. Germany seeks large quantities of these supplies from the Balkans 
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By KENNETH CAMPBELL 


of the Central European group. 

The Balkan States occupy the 
broad, peninsula-like territory of ex- 
treme southeastern Europe. They 
are bounded on the east by the 
Black Sea, on the south by the Ae- 
gean and Mediterranean Seas, on the 
west by the Adriatic Sea, on the 
north by the Dniester River and the 
Carpathian Mountains. The Danube 
cuts through the heart of this terri- 
tory on its journey to the Black Sea. 

The region is of enormous impor- 
tance from the standpoint of both 
military and economic strategy. The 
Ukraine, precious “bread basket’’ of 
Soviet Russia, lies to the northeast. 
The rich plains of Hungary and the 
great German basin lie to the north- 
west. Across the Adriatic, which at 
its narrowest point is only fifty miles 
wide, lies Italy. Now, since she has 
overrun Albania, Italy is a Balkan 
power herself. Southward lies the 
Mediterranean, through which runs 
the slender thread of Great Britain’s 
“lifeline of Empire” to the East. 
Turkey, with her small remaining 
European territory, lies to the south- 
east. 

Each of the great powers of Eu- 
rope has vital interests in the Bal- 
kans, and at the present moment 


each is straining its diplomacy to the 
utmost to preserve or increase this 
stake. Military and economic mis 
sions in the capitals of the small 
Balkan nations are engaged in a 
thimblerigging shell game with the 
domination of the particular nation 
as the prize: In Bucharest the rival 
missions of Germany and the Allies 
occupy different floors at the same 
hotel and are engaged in a behind 
the-scenes struggle for control of 
Rumania’s oil and grain reserves, 
The present Balkan situation de 
rives from Balkan history, which 
derives from Balkan geography. In 
ancient times Asiatic armies invad 
ing Europe came the easiest way, 
which was across the narrow waters 
of the Dardanelles and Bosporus, 
and through the region topographi- 
cally known as the Diagonal Fur 
row, up toward the plains of Hur 
gary and the heart of eastern Europe, 
European armies clashed with these 
invading forces in a hundred des 
perate struggles until the Balkans 
won the name of the “cockpit of 
Europe.” Asiatic and Russian in 
vasions, alternately successful and 
hurled back, sent confused eddies of 
racially different populations switl- 
ing into the many mountain pockets 
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Map of the Balkans, showing World War territorial losses. The Balkans may again become the “cockpit of Europe” 


of the Balkans. 
comes from a 
mountain. 

The crags and dark ravines of the 
region came in time to be occupied 
by groups living in ethnical and po- 
litical isolation. Each farming valley 
tended to become sufficient unto 
itself. Because of topography there 
was no central point upon which 
the peoples of the Balkans could 
rally. On the other hand the somber 
mountains offered means for stub- 
born defense against invasion, and 
much of the area therefore remained 
aloof from broadening outside in- 
fluences. Until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century a large part of 
the Balkans remained as isolated as 
is Albania, the only state of Europe 
having neither a university nor a 
single mile of railroad. 

Fierce loyalties to tribe and clan, 
and finally to nation, grew up in 
these primitive regions. Strong men 
tiled by rifle and bomb, their 
quarrels with their neighbors com- 
ing down from antiquity to the pres- 
ent day. 

Typical of these bloody broils was 
the feud started by two swineherds, 
and carried on by their descendants, 
for the throne of Serbia. “Kara 


The name Balkan 
Turkish word for 


George” or “Black George,” founder 
of the dynasty of Karageorgevitch 
that rules in Yugostavia today, shot 
his father while the old man was 
swimming in a river, hanged his 
brother from the doorpost of their 
home, and finally became king of 
Serbia after he had procured the 
assassination of Milosh Obrenovitch, 
head of the rival dynastic claimants. 
The followers of Milosh in turn 
cleared the Karageorgevitches from 
the throne by means of political 
murder. On June 10, 1903, a group 
of officers broke into the Royal Pal- 
ace at Belgrade, cut to pieces King 
Alexander Obrenovitch and Queen 
Draga, and hurled their bodies from 
a window of the palace. 

Thus it went in the Balkans and 
thus it goes—down to the recent as- 
sassination of Armand Calinescu, 
Bucharest boulevardier and wearer 
of a black monocle,. whom King 
Carol made Premier of Rumania. 
Nor is the end in sight as long as 
there remains a vestige of the no- 
torious International Macedonian 
Revolutionary Organization, — the 
dreaded IMRO, the depredations of 
which decimated the official classes 
of Bulgaria and other Balkan covn- 
tries for decades. 


The story of the Balkans in the 
last sixty years or so has been the 
story of attempts, ultimately success- 
ful, of Balkan nations that sought 
to clear the Ottoman Turk from the 
position of ruler of the Balkans, a 
position that he occupied from the 
fifteenth century. 

As the curtain went up on the 
nineteenth century the Balkan :na- 
tions were smoldering from end to 
end with intrigue and war. Czarist 
Russia, England, France, Turkey, 
and the Austro-Hungarian empire 
of the Hapsburgs each engaged in 
devious plotting in the Balkans to 
maintain or extend their interests. 
Persecution of the Balkan Christians 
by the Turks gave Russia an excuse 
to pose as the protector of the Bal- 
kan Slavs, particularly in Bulgaria 
and Serbia, with the ultimate end 
in view of realizing her age-old as- 
pirations for the ice-free port of 
Constantinople. England was deter- 
mined that the Bear that Walks 
Like a Man should not disport itself 
in the warm waters of the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Hapsburgs were 
equally determined that it should 
not sprawl on her borders in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. 

After 1g00 Germany began to 
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throw her whole weight into the 
Balkan scramble in spite of Bis- 
marck’s caustic comment that the 
whole of the Balkans was “not worth 
the bones of one Pomeranian gren- 
adier.” Shut off from the sea by the 
powerful British navy, Germany be- 
gan her policy of Drang nach Osten, 
or push to the east. If she could ex- 
tend her influence and perhaps even 
her empire through southeastern 
Europe and across Asia Minor to 
the Persian Gulf and perhaps to 
India, what cared she if the British 
could reach the same area by sea. 

By this time the empire of the 
Hapsburgs, held together almost en- 
tirely by the indomitable will of the 
old Emperor Franz Joseph, showed 
signs of fatal illness and Germany 
was in solicitous attendance at the 
sick bed. Russian plotting had al- 
most ceased to be plotting and had 
reached the stage of an open moving 
in on the Balkans. England was 
propping up the tottering Turk so 
that he might hold Constantinople 
and the vital Dardanelles. 

The crash came on June 28, 1914, 
when a group of students, inspired 
by the Greater-Serbia, Pan-Slav ideas 
fostered by Russia, accomplished the 
assassination at Sarajevo of the 
Hapsburg heir apparent, Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand and his consort. 

There was a scramble of Balkan 
nations to pick the winning side as 
the war got under way. Before the 
war had ended this difficult trick 
had been accomplished by Rumania 
and Greece as well as Serbia, but was 
bungled by Bulgaria, which entered 
the war on the side of Germany, 
Austria, and Turkey. 

After hurling one invading Aus- 
trian army from her borders, Serbia 
was finally caught between the pin- 
cers of an Austro-German and a 
Bulgarian army. The Serbian army 
was driven into exile in a ghastly 
retreat through Albania in the dead 
of winter. Rumania was steam- 
rollered by a German army under 
Von Mackensen, and the British 
failed in a bungled attempt to take 
the Dardanelles. 

After the World War began the 
dreary business of changing the Bal- 
kan frontiers to reward the victors 
and punish the vanquished. Before 
the war Rumania was a small, kid- 
ney-shaped country with a_ small 
frontage on the Black Sea. Today 
its population is the largest in the 
Balkans. Post-war settlements in- 


creased its territory from 53,244 
Square miles to more than 113,000 
square miles. This new territory 
consisted of Transylvania and the 
Banat, acquired from Hungary; Bes- 
sarabia, taken from Soviet Russia, 
and Bukovina, formerly part of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. No Rus- 
sian government has ever recognized 
the occupation of Bessarabia which, 
incidentally, was never sanctioned 
by the United States whose repre- 
sentatives called attention to the fact 
that it was awarded to Rumania at 
a conference at which the Soviet 
Union was not represented. 

After the defeat of the Central 
Powers, Bulgaria lost the South Do- 
bruja and has not ceased to clamor 
for its return. Other frontier adjust- 
ments left their problems of perse- 
cuted minorities or economic absurd- 
ities which are now causing trouble 
in almost every quarter of the 
Balkans. 

In the 1920’s France dominated 
the Balkans through the Little En- 
tente, an alliance of the west Balkan 
states designed for many purposes, 
chief among them the holding in 
check of Hungary’s desires to recover 
her lost territories. This was fol- 
lowed by the Balkan Entente, also 
an organization to maintain the 
status quo. 


hese arrival of Hitler on the Euro- 
pean scene led immediately to a 
renewal 
the east, a surge checked by her 
defeat in the World War. Starving 
for markets and for essential raw ma- 


of Germany's surge to 


terials, Germany strained every 
nerve to break the grip of French 
and English business in the Balkans 
and to prevent the southward pres- 
sure of Soviet Russia. 

Geography gives Germany the 
greatest interest in this part of Eu- 
rope. Exploiting her geographical 
advantage with her usual skill and 
energy, Germany has gripped a 
large percentage of the Balkan trade, 
which she regards as hers by right of 
her doctrine that trade of contigu- 
ous weaker nations should fall with- 
in the orbit of the dominating na- 
tion of the region. 

Under the direction of her eco- 
nomic genius, Dr. Hjalmar Horace 
Greeley Schacht, the Reich obtained 
a number of extremely advantageous 
clearinghouse agreements with the 
Balkan nations whereby, under a 
system of barter, goods were to be 
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exchanged for goods without the 
barriers set up by collapsing stand. 
ards of foreign exchange. In recent 
years England and France have been 
taking energetic steps to counteraq 
German influence in the Balkans ang 
have been favored in these efforts 
by Germany’s lack of gold-backed 
purchasing power. Most Balkan 
merchants, in common with other 
merchants, would rather have cash 
than a quantity of aspirin or minia 
ture cameras in exchange for farm 
produce or tobacco. 

The military situation since the 
outbreak of this European war is 
menacing in the extreme for the Bal- 
kans. During the World War Win. 
ston Churchill and other Allied lead. 
ers believed that thousands of lives 
might have been saved on the West- 
ern Front if the Allies had moved 
with dispatch to take Germany in 
the rear through the Balkans. The 
fact that there are military men and 
statesmen who believe that this 
might be feasible now is shown by 
the presence of a good-sized French 


_army in Syria under the leadership 


of the astute French General Max- 
ime Weygand and of a strong British 
force nearby under command of the 
English general Sir Archibald Wa 
vell. Most of the Balkans have mo. 
bilized nervously and there are 
rumors of vast Soviet troop concen- 
trations within striking distance of 
the Balkan Peninsula. 

On February 4 a three-day meet- 
ing of the Balkan Entente Council 
was concluded in Belgrade. It was 
attended by _ representatives of 
Greece, Rumania, Turkey, and Yu- 
goslavia. Ways and means of keep- 
ing out of the war were discussed 
and at the conclusion of the confer- 
ence a rather vague communiqué 
was issued in which such phrases as 
“friendly relations between neigh- 
bors,” etc., abounded. Both the Al 
lies and Germany claimed to find 
comfort in these shadowy terms, and 
little was actually accomplished at 
the meeting except that it was dem- 
onstrated that the leaders of the pat- 
ticipating states could meet around 
a conference board in time of stress. 

Will the war extend to the Bal- 
kans? As this is written nobody 
knows for certain. It is a certainty, 
however, that whatever fate lies in 
store for these hardy little nations, 
their peoples will exhibit the quali- 
ties of courage and fortitude that 
have long characterized them. 
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Wien I began to write this arti- 
de, The Fate of Man was H. G. 
Wells’ latest book. By the time this 
appears in print, yet another work 
by Wells will have been published. 
It is impossible to keep up with such 
mass production of profundities, I 
became interested in The Fate of 
Man through a review in the New 
York Times. The reviewer gave the 
book great praise. But he appended 
this note: “Religious people are 
warned, though, to leave the book 
alone if they want to save them- 
selves much anguish.” 

I count myself religious. Hence at 
once I bought and read the book. 
If, I thought, Mr. Wells has done 
for religion, this surely is a momen- 
tous volume. If, on the other hand, 
this is just another assassination of 
astraw man, I have quite as much 
reason to be familiar with it. 

The only anguish it gave me was 
caused by the pathetic spectacle of a 
reputedly superior intelligence per- 
forming like Donald Duck. Indeed, 
the book afforded me no little pleas- 
ure. It is, of course, eminently read- 
able, as is everything from the pen 
of Mr. Wells. But the style was not 
the sole or the principal source of 
my enjoyment. 

What most pleased me was the 
fact that a man recognized as among 
the ablest of the Church’s critics, 
writing after decades of supposed 
investigation, and anxious to dis- 
credit Catholicism, should have 
made so poor a case against it. If 
this is the worst that an unsparing 
foe can do, I thought, the Church 
has little to fear. 

Viewed in another light, the book 
might occasion some anguish in the 
teligious reader. For Mr. Wells’ 
word carries weight with our credu- 
lous contemporaries. His opinion of 
the Church, based on fantastic pre- 
mises, will be accepted without ques. 
tion by great numbers of non-Catho- 
lics, These latter will not check Mr. 


DOES HIS WORST 


By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


Wells’ facts or sources. 
They will not be dis- 
mayed by his lack of 
logic. They will make 
the blind act of faith 
which Catholics are 
supposed to make. 
They will take Mr. 
Wells’ word for his 
assertions. Nor will 
they listen to any re- 3 
buttal from us, for has _ Sv ) 
niot their pontiff aA 
warned them against—=y 

our tricks? 4 

But, for the benefit_or— 
of Catholics who may 
tremble at the review- 
er’s grim words and 
think that the last 
nail has now been 
hammered into the 
Church’s coffin, it is 
necessary to demon- 
strate of what shoddy ™r. 
stuff Mr. Wells’ book 
is made and how 
powerless it is to harm the Church. 

How does the Church figure in 
this book? Let me briefly outline 
Mr. Wells’ argument. 

He sees catastrophe ahead for 
man. This is inevitable unless homo 
sapiens heeds the Wellsian warn- 
ings. Man, says Mr. Wells, is merely 
an animal, a descendant of apes. A 
brain animal, it is true, gradually 
educated and socialized. Man is one 
of the procession of mammals that 
has lived or is living in a changing 
universe. The pace of change has, 
of late, been accelerated. Man must 
either adapt himself to the fact and 
the speed of that change or perish, 
as have other animals which failed 
in accommodation. Indispensable to 
this necessary adaptation is scientific 
knowledge. 

The thesis of the book is the im- 
mediate need of a universal encyclo- 
pedia of scientific knowledge. This 
will make clear to the least of us 
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Wells has done his worst, but the Church still 


stands, 


secure and serene 


what we are; what, if we refuse 
adaptation, our fate will be; how 
we can effect the requisite adapta- 
tion. 

But there are various “established 
systems that block the way to the 
readjustment of the human species 
as one single, progressive, and crea- 
tive world community.” These are 
chiefly religions. Among them the 
most stubborn opponents of “bio- 
logical progress” are the religions 
based on a sacred book. Western 
civilization is based on two such re- 
ligions, the Jewish and the Christian. 

This tight, blind, artificial little 
civilization puts blinkers on man, 
shuts him off from the path of prog- 
ress, gives him a false sense of secur- 
ity, impedes the scientific adaptation 
on which his survival depends. Hence 
Mr. Wells is anxious to blast the 
foundation on which it rests. Chris- 
tianity, the fundament of insular 
Christendom, must go. This does 
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not mean Protestantism, for “Prot- 
estantism, the progressive etching 
away of belief, has reached its nat- 
ural finality in complete, untroubled 
disbelief in superhuman authority.” 
“It culminates in atheism without 
qualification.” But Catholicism is 
another matter. It still maintains 
belief in God, hence is “the most 
formidable single antagonist in the 
way of human readjustment to the 
dangers and frustrations that now 
close in upon us all.” 


ITHIN the limits of a single arti- 
W ae there is no room for listing, 
much less refuting, all the flaws of 
Mr. Wells’ general argument. My 
special purpose is consideration of 
his strictures on the Church. But 
these are only parts of a whole, so 
some general criticism of the whole 
must be made. 

The book is about man, but Mr. 
Wells makes no analysis of the na- 
ture of man. Man’s obvious differ- 
entiation from the lower animals he 
does not even notice. That man, 
though he has a body in many re- 
spects like those of the animals, is 
unigue in his rationality, is a fact. 
[t can be explained, but it cannot be 
explained away. Its only possible 
explanation, the existence in man 
of a spiritual principle, does not con- 
form to Mr. Wells’ adamant mate- 
rialism. Therefore he does not ex- 
plain. Explaining it away is beyond 
him. So he just ignores it. He begins 
with the grotesque assumption that 
man is merely a “cerebral mammal.” 

[t is on an error so gross that his 
whole argument rests. The fate of 
man, as he sees it, will be that of 
“other animal species.” Now if man 
is but an animal, he has little in- 
trinsic value and there is no point 
in becoming exercised over his ap- 
proaching doom. No one thinks the 
passing of the pterodactyl a tragedy. 
Why should the passing of a slightly 
different animal be a tragedy? It 
could be one only if that animal is 
essentially different. But if man is 
something more than a mere animal 
(and he is), then his fate will not 
be determined by the laws which 
govern mere animal species. Other 
factors enter the picture. These ren- 
der futile any predictions which ig- 
nore them. 

Then there is the error of method. 
I shall list but three of many in- 
stances of this. 

The first is Mr. Wells’ strange 





treatment of history. This is by now 
too familiar to call for extensive 
comment. Mr. Wells is preoccupied 
with prehistory and with the future. 
Recorded history concerns him but 
little, because it does not fit neatly 
into his dogmatizing. He paints a 
vivid picture of the evolution of the 
human species “through vistas of 
millions of years.”” He gives a minute 
account of the development of 
men from “relatively solitary apes,” 
through “the onset of a social hunt- 
ing life,” down to “the development 
of cities, languages, law, religious 
organizations.” He gives no sources 
for this detailed information, simply 
asserting that these are “facts about 
life which . . . are matters of gen- 
eral knowledge today beyond ques- 
tion and almost beyond cavil.” Thus 
anyone who inquires the authority 
for such statements is branded an 
ignoramus. 

The second instance is Mr. Wells’ 
misrepresentation of science. He in- 
sists that the physical sciences are 
the sum total of human wisdom. 
Very few now deny their excellence, 
their usefulness, their indispensabil- 
ity, least of all the Catholic Church. 
But the physical sciences have this 
definite limitation: they are a method 
of ascertaining fact, nothing more. 
They are, as their collective name 
indicates, the physical sciences, and 
it is as impossible for them to pro- 
duce a metaphysics as it is for a rock 
to give birth to a rook. They can 
supply us with the facts of physical 
life, but they cannot supply us with 
what is more necessary, a philosophy 
of life. They can give us knowledge; 
they can never give us wisdom. 

The third instance is the kind of 
authorities cited by Mr. Wells. One 
can prove anything if he is not ex- 
acting in his use of authorities. Most 
of Mr. Wells’ references are to his 
own works. In the most offhand way 
imaginable he quotes his own Out- 
line of History as if it had now be- 
come standard in the apparatus of 
historical research and were not a 
product of what he himself calls 
“historical imagination.” 

The foregoing gives some notion 
of the shakiness of the whole book. 
We come now to the section devoted 
to Catholicism. Mr. Wells finishes 
off the Church in the short space 
of fifteen pages. He, the champion 
of the scientific method, contempt- 
uous of those who write of subjects 
which they have not investigated, 


boldly dogmatizes on the Church 
although grossly ignorant about jt, 

His assault on Catholicism takes 
the following forms. The reader wil] 
note how feeble and how notoriously 
unoriginal they are. 

1. Name-calling. This childish tac. 
tic is really a subtle compliment to 
the Church, for the resort to furious 
insult always betrays a lack of argu. 
ment. Mr. Wells is supposedly writ 
ing for the intelligent reader quite 
without prejudice. But all he gives 
such a reader is a parade of colorful 
epithets. These epithets are much 
the same as those long used by the 
Klan and Judge Rutherford, both 
sterling examples of that clarity of 
thought and freedom from barbaric 
emotionalism which Mr. Wells 
prizes. 

2. Charges that Catholicism is un. 


‘original and not a constant but a 


changing body of doctrine. Mi. 
Wells calls Catholicism a “mighty 
mental jumble sale,” “the most 
extraordinary jumble of absurdities 
and incompatibilities that has ever 
exercised and perplexed the human 
intelligence,” “this strange heap of 
mental corruption.” These compli- 
ments seem to be occasioned by two 
facts: the superficial resemblances 
between the Christian ritual and the 
ancient mystery religions; and the 
development of Christian doctrine. 


Ss For the first, any student of com- 
parative religions knows that 
Catholicism is unique. That aspects 
of it were crudely foreshadowed in 
pre-Christian times only proves 
Catholicism’s suitability to the in- 
stinctive religious needs of mankind. 
And the so-called identical features 
of Catholicism and the mystery re- 
ligions prove, on examination, acci- 
dental, superficial. Catholicism, in 
its essentials, is not a copy of any- 
thing extant before its advent. The 
contemporaries of the Apostles rec- 
ognized it as a thing wholly new. 
Their relentless persecution of it 
bears out this assertion. 

As for the development of doc- 
trine, I might refer Mr. Wells te 
Cardinal Newman’s classic work, al- 
though I doubt that he would avail 
himself of the opportunity to cor- 
rect his misconceptions. He is ten- 
acious of his errors, for they are his 
stock in trade. In one breath Mr. 
Wells calls the Church a fossil, in 
the next a chameleon. It is neither. 
It is the repository of living, eternal 
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truth, Eternal uth has implications 
which are perceived in time only 

adually. The wealth of doctrine 

cked into the deposit of faith 
cannot be exhausted in one century 
or even in ten centuries. Its con- 
ent and its ramifications, to be fully 
appreciated, require time, much 
time, just as the full meaning of a 
work of art requires opportunity 
for slow contemplation. 

Specific doctrines which Mr. Wells 
regards as accretions, are those of the 
Trinity and of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. The Trinity was recognized 
as essential to Catholic doctrine in 
the primitive Church. Father Jules 
Lebreton takes seven hundred pages 
in his History of the Dogma of the 
Trinity to show the place of this 
doctrine in the New Testament and 
in the pre-Nicene Church. : 

The doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, as well as that of the 
Virgin Birth, are not fully stated 
but referred to suggestively with 
Freudian allusions to “sexual obses- 
sons.” This same Freudian note 
may be found in the sly assertion 
that “religious succumb very readily 
to the suggestions of such phrases as 
‘the Bride of Christ;’ ”’ in-a reference 
to “its (the Church’s) usually celi- 
bate theologians,” and in the descrip- 
tion of the priestly vestments as 
“epicene.” Mr. Wells’ misrepresenta- 
tions are obviously intentional. The 
fact that he makes nothing of these 
lovely beliefs save what is sordid, 
does not argue the need of discard- 
ing them. A stray mongrel may foul 
one’s rug; his action does not lead 
one to get rid of the rug, but rather 
to get rid of the dog. 

Mr. Wells charges that, while 
some doctrines are recent inventions, 
others, formerly insisted upon, are 
now suppressed because at variance 
with the mood of the age. As an ex- 
ample of the latter, he states that 
hell has been conveniently forgotten. 
It is strange that he can scoff at the 
Catholic doctrine of hell, while fore- 
casting a kind of natural hell in 
store for the species if it does not 
heed what he takes to be the laws of 
nature. Has the Church dropped the 
doctrine of hell? On the very day on 
which I read the foregoing asser- 
tion by Mr. Wells, I saw this head- 
line in the New York Times: “Kel- 
lenberg Calls Hell Proved Fact.” It 
introduced a resumé of a sermon on 
hell preached the day previous in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 





3. Attack on the Pope. It was to, 
be expected that Mr. Wells would 
have some hard things to say about 
the Pope. Every “know nothing” 
author has, According to Mr. Wells, 
the Pope is not, of course, the suc- 
cessor to St. Peter. Mr. Wells speaks 
of the “entirely unveracious ‘succes- 
sion to St. Peter.” His authority 
here is an ex-priest who has devoted 
his life to relentless hostilities against 
the Church. 

The Pope gets “a handsome sub- 
sidy from the Fascist government.” 
He doesn’t, of course. He gets in- 
stallments of a reparation payment 
for Vatican property seized by the 
Italian government in 1870. 





Mr. Wells predicts the future with the 
detail and certainty of a clairvoyant 


The Pope forces “ ‘the Catholic 
vote’. . . in all the democracies” 
to do his bidding. This, presumably, 
is why in the United States excel- 
lent Catholic men, belonging to op- 
posing parties, battle one another 
on every controverted question. 

The Pope admires Nazism and 
wants to take it over. This Mr. Wells 
has on the word of Mr. William 
Teeling. Mr. Wells, champion, re- 
member, of the scientific method, 
says, “I do not know who William 
Teeling is.” But that trifling con- 
sideration does not prevent him 
from putting implicit faith in Mr. 
Teeling’s word. Any witness will 
do so long as he can be used against 
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the unscrupulous Church. Catholics 
know who William Teeling is. He is 
the author. of a» book. called’ Pope 
Pius XI atid World Affairs. At the 
time of its publication I wrote-a re- 
view which pointed out only its 
more flagrant errors of fact. It filled 
a whole newspaper column. 

Mr. Teeling advances the follow- 
ing as his own opinion: “My own 
feelings are all in favor of a free 
democracy giving, the opportunity 
to lead a Christian life, seeing that a 
willing Christian is worth more to 
God than an unwilling one. But if 
the democrats do not respond, and 
under the cloak of freedom carry on 
a most un-Christian life, can we ex- 
pect that God should favor them, 
rather than a disciplined body that, 
at least, is practicing some of the 
teachings of the Sermon on the 
Mount?” 

You note that in the above there 
is no word about the Nazis. That 
does not prevent Mr. Wells from in- 
terpreting the passage as an endorse- 
ment of Nazism by Mr. Teeling. But, 
you say, Mr. Teeling’s opinion is 
Mr. Teeling’s opinion, nothing more. 
It is not the official view of the 
Church. Ah, but wait. You haven't 
seen ingenuity until you have seen 
Mr. Wells at work. Mr. Teeling once 
had an audience with the Pope. 
Therefore his views must be those 
of the Pope. 

The dishonesty of this tortuous 
reasoning is self-evident. One can 
see how anxious Mr. Wells is to be 
scrupulously fair te the Church, 
when one observes that, after read- 
ing his own sinister meaning into 
an innocuous sentence written by an 
obscure layman, and then represent- 
ing that as the mind of the Pope 
because that layman happened once 
to meet the Pope, he abruptly closes 
the matter with this remarkable 
statement: “So much for the Cath- 
olic contribution to human adjust- 
ment today.” Set over against this 
devious process the following state- 
ments by Mr. Wells: “Mine is a 
very direct mind,” and “I work... 
for a stark clarity of thought.” 

Such is the attack on the Church 
which is calculated to cause anguish 
in the religious reader. I think that 
the Church will survive it. Mr. Wells 
has done his worst, but the Church 
still stands, secure and serene. His 
little thrust will make no more last- 
ing impression on her than a pass- 
ing cloud makes on a mountain. 
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\ oLUW VILLAGE GUES BOOM! 


By JEREMIAH McNAMARA, C.P. 


EEMS that something event- 
place each time I make a 
the mountains to Wuki, 

tiles away. The last time it 

| on the closing day of my 


inese 


Mission, when the 


ew over Wuki and bombed 


St 


That was somewhere about 
of St. Paul of the Cross 


a permanent residence in 


a from May to September, 


without anything exciting to speak 
of, much less a bombing, I again 
betook myself to Wuki for a rest. 
I arrived in time to assist an old 
man named Peter before he took off 
for heaven. He had been sick a long 
time and had been in our Old Men’s 
Home in Wuki for some years. He 
died a very happy death, bringing 
much consolation to Father Joachim 
Beckes, C.P., the zealous missionary 
who for years had cared for the poor 
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old man and his twenty-odd com- 
panions. 

This time also my visit to Wuki 
was greeted by a sky-full of planes, 
almost every day from the 19th to the 
24th of September. They circled all 
around the Wuki hills and on Sep 
tember 2grd we noticed nine planes 
that seemed to head in a straight 
line for Liulincha. Joseph Foo, for 
many years the cook at Wuki, said: 
“Today, Father, the planes are head- 
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for your village.” And Jo! On 
ad next day old Lao Cheng—whom 
ce call the Emperor's Father, since 







§ “his son Kwang Hsi bears the name 


an old Chinese Emperor—came 


me “with the news of the bombing of 


... 


HE GENERAL contents of the letter 

1 received in Chinese from my 
mar school principal, Paul 
Wang, are as follows: It was just as 

we had opened school, during the 
fiwt hour of class, that the planes 
tame. Eighteen big bombers, three 
by three, swooped down on the vil- 
lage. Some of the small children 
were so frightened that they could 
not be induced to run to safer places 
in the nearby trees and shrubbery. 
They huddled in terror around their 
teacher, Mr. Tang. 

When a big bomb fell in the river 
just in front of the Mission, lifting 
two large stones that landed on the 
school building and crashed through 
the roof, the little tots were almost 
scared to death. The teacher nearly 
fainted from fright, as the stones 
came hurtling down on the roof 
right above where he and the pupils 
were hiding. The same bomb broke 
about thirty windows and dislocated 
several window frames of the mis- 
sion residence and church. Happily 
none of the weakly-built dirt and 
brick walls gave way. 

Another teacher, Mr. Anthony 
Tsoh, took refuge near a bridge. A 
bomb exploded in close proximity 
to their hiding place, throwing 
stones and dirt perilously near them. 
They came off with only a bad scare 
and a few scratches. The greatest 
disaster of all, added Paul Wang, 
was that Anthony Tsoh could not 
say an act of contrition—such was his 
terror. 

Most of the bombs were directed 
to the contemplated site of a mill. 
Two persons were killed by the 
bombing, and an old woman was 
crushed under a falling dirt wall. 
Few if any were injured, and on the 
whole Liulincha came through the 
ordeal none too badly. Paul con- 
cluded by saying that his purpose in 
writing was to tell me that the 
school children had been so badly 
frightened that they would not come 
to class. He had therefore declared 
a vacation for a few days, pending 
my return to Liulincha. 

That, in a nutshell, is Paul’s re- 
port of the bombing of my village. 





It is the account of an eyewitness 
who told me later that he had said 
more prayers during the raid than 
he had said in many a day. In the 
rush of his flight Paul lost his pocket- 
book, but he was fortunate enough 
to find it when the planes had gone. 

On my return to the Mission, 
others came to give their account of 


the attack. Not a few Christians had - 


made promises of Masses of thanks- 
giving, and some came in at once to 
beg to have these said. Some were 
hiding in a stream near a rice field, 
and a’bomb exploded almost over 
their heads. Their escape was well- 
nigh miraculous. 

A certain pagan came to me about 
six days after the bombing, and be- 
tween hiccoughs told me that he had 
been thus affected since the raid. A 
bomb hit just outside his straw hut, 
and the dirt nearly buried him. AIl- 
though he escaped without a scratch 
the hiccoughs began, and this was 
the sixth day of his affliction. 

I tried what household remedies | 
could think of, such as putting cold 
keys down his back. No doubt he 
thought that a superstition. Then | 
remembered that I had a bottle of 
the best Chinese wine that could be 
obtained in town, the recent gift of 
a friend. It was very hot stuff—yes, 
I had tasted it, and that is all you 
could have done, too. 


was the best I had, and nothing 
was too good for my dear young 
man of the hiccoughs. So I gave him 
a very good drink of this best of 
Chinese wine. Before he had drained 
the cup, I up and got behind the 
lad and with the flat of my hand 
gave him a resounding belt on the 
back. As he turned, thoroughly 
frightened, I was prepared for him 
and had the quick word ready which 
turned away his wrath and left him 
cured of his hiccoughs—for I ex- 
plained that this was the Mac cure 
for such afflictions. 

What is remarkable about this 
case is that the lad was actually then 
and there cured. I met him a day 
or so afterwards and he told me that 
the distress never returned, but that 
instead the malaria started. We fixed 
that up with some quinine, more 
quietly administered! He appeared 
in church last Sunday with a friend, 
another young man sick with ma- 
laria. I have now attained the honor- 
ary degree, besides that of Worm 
Specialist, of Chaser of Hiccoughs. 
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It was several days before the 
townspeople recovered from _ the 
shock of their terrifying experience. 
I had a little banquet for my school 
teachers and afterwards went with 
them to visit our friends. We exam- 
ined the great craters around the vil- 
lage. Practically all were in the rice 
fields, where they did some, but not 
considerable damage. There were 
forty or more large shell holes. The 
school building at the other end of 
the town was partly destroyed when 
a bomb landed on the campus. 


Ege MOST noticeable effect of the 
raid has been its reaction on 
business methods. It is well nigh 
impossible to make any purchases in 
the daytime, as the people leave 
town every morning and stay away 
all day. Some small amount of busi- 
ness is done in the late afternoon; 
but with the cost of kerosene at 
thirty-four dollars for a thirty pound 
tin, instead of the former price of 
three dollars, it is almost impossible 
to keep the stores lighted for eve- 
ning trade. 

Our school had an attendance of 
about eighty and was approaching 
the one hundred mark. Now all the 
little children—the apples of their 
parents’ eyes—have been sent to the 
country. Only the larger children, 
about twenty in number, are attend- 
ing classes. It is too bad that in this 
old age of the world it has to carry 
on as in the gory days of yore. Truly 
the judgment and reason of man 
seem to have vanished from the 
earth. 

I am happy to say that in spite 
of conditions from the air, land con- 
ditions are better than ever. Peace 
reigns and there is little banditry. 
Therefore we have with the zealous 
encouragement of our Bishop gone 
ahead with three small mission sta- 
tions—one in the gold mine district, 
eight miles inland; another at a 
place called Maiifu, four miles up- 
river, and a third at Tungchi, fifteen 
miles inland. Hence if my letters to 
THE SIGN are not too frequent, the 
blame must be placed first on the 
work here, and secondly on the lack 
of things extraordinary to write 
about. True, if a person be an artist 
there is always something to write 
about. But one bearing as I do the 
name of a prophet of old, is inclined 
to repeat after him: “Ah, ah, Lord!” 
and wait till such times as some- 
thing unusual turns up. 


Through Chinas Back Voor 


By LEO BERARD, C.P. 


Dw you ever stand on a railroad 
bridge, watching a train speed on its 
way out of sight and wonder what 
lay beyond the farthest point of vi- 
sion? While in the Missions I often 
looking towards the west, try- 
ing to picture what lay beyond, for 
the new scenes and wonders to be 
found deep in the heart of China 
to me, apart from vague ideas 
ined from hearsay, a complete 
er\ 
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means of communication be- 
Hunan and the coast having 
cut off, it was necessary that 
trails..be found, first for the 
then for the necessary com- 
lities such as medicines and Mass 
ind finally for our own coming 
going. 
Che trail we found is one of the 
ous “back-door” routes of China 
have given so much 
ninence in the news of recent 
Coming home for a needed rest 
a change from things oriental, I 
ist satisfied my curiosity, far be- 
expectation. 
was a hot, sultry day when I 
toward the west into the un- 


been 
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known. A long dry spell had pre- 
ceded the summer flood rains. The 
tires of hundreds of trucks, grinding 
their way either to the front with 
military supplies or to the hinter- 
lands with war-worn refugees, had 
milled the surface clay of the road 
into a thick covering of fine powder. 
Each truck raised a cloud of dust in 
passing, and in the rear visibility 
was for several minutes nil. 

A Chevrolet truck carrying three 
men on the front seat, a ton and a 
half of baggage forward in the body 
proper, and in a space three feet by 
five immediately in front of the tail- 
board, seven Chinese, another Amer- 
ican and myself, was our moving-van 
for six days. 

Shortly after noon we reached our 
Mission at Chihkiang, where Fathers 
Gregory and Germain requisitioned 
plenty of water for both internal and 
external use. It took several wash- 
ings before we could emerge recog- 
nizable from our mud masks. Then 
lunch, and off again. There was lit- 
tle activity about the Mission, for 
the Sisters of St. Joseph and the 
children were across the river, hiding 
out against the possibility of another 
air raid. 

At Hwanghsien, the last city in 


Hunan, we passed the night. Rain 
brought relief from the dust, but we 
were apprehensive lest it be the e. 
ginning of the flood season and cause 
washouts that might leave us stranded 
in the wilderness for a month or 
more. 

Early the next morning we were 
on our way, and- in a short time 
we entered Kweichow Province. We 
had now left behind us our beloved 
Hunan hills. I had always thought 
of them as mountains, but after a 
few miles of travel in Kweichow it 
seemed better to call them hills. 

Soon we were using low speed as 
a regular running gear instead of 
merely as a means of starting. Up 
and up we climbed, a few hundred 
yards in one direction, a sharp turn, 
and then a few hundred yards in 
the opposite direction; this process 
continuing until we reached the 
summit. Descending on the other 
side was much the same, except that 
greater skill was needed to manipu- 
late the curves. A full turn of the 
steering wheel at the exact moment 
was absolutely necessary, otherwise 
one had to back up on the curve it- 
self; and at times there were but 
inches between the wheels and a 
sheer drop to the next road level. 


Elaborate funeral ceremonies seen in a Tonking Town 
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Occasionally the driver would stop 
at some picturesque spot along the 
road to give the passengers a chance 
to stretch and rest. Our quarters were 
becoming more and more cramped 
with the baggage sliding backward 
as we made the steep climbs over the 
rough road. Sometimes the lighter 
pieces on top would come tumbling 
down on us, and then it would take 
all our strength to hold back the 
heavier pieces at the bottom of the 
load. As soon as we started downhill 
we would get to work rearranging 
things as best we could. These little 
interruptions were some relief from 
constantly bumping along while 
seated on hard wooden boxes. 

At eleven in the evening we 
reached Kweiyang, the capital of 
Kweichow. Sixteen hours on the road 
had brought us 400 kilometers or 
240 miles at an average of 15 miles 
an hour. Yet this is a 2-day trip for 
the regular passenger bus. 

Along the way there was a contrast 
of villages. At important points of 
communication, lazy farm villages 
had sprung up overnight into bus- 
tling towns, while the ruins of siz- 
able towns gave sad evidence of their 
former prosperity. In one place, the 
auto road entered the gate of a city 
wall, ran about half a mile or so and 
emerged again into the country land. 
The city wall was intact but there 
was no sign of human beings within 
—a ghost city it really was. 

Military trucks passed at frequent 
intervals. Back and forth, day after 
day they dragged themselves, striving 
to maintain as best they could the 
lifelines of communication between 
the front and the populace to the 


west. Thousands of workers with 
mattocks and bamboo-woven carry- 
ing baskets filled in the ruts, leveled 
off the rough spots, chopped down 
the side of a hill to widen the road, 
or strengthened the bridges weak- 
ened by heavy traffic or washouts. On 
one road 70,000 men were assigned 
to push the work so that the road 
might be opened quickly to military 
transportation. Gigantic schemes of 
highway engineering were in prog- 
ress, with nothing more than hand 
labor and an occasional blast of gun- 
powder to clear a way through rock! 

A 5-day layover at Kweiyang gave 
us a chance to see the city. Unlike 
our Own mission cities, it is extensive 
and the streets are not too congested. 
Lying in a broad plain, surrounded 
on all sides by high mountains, it is 
an easy find for enemy bombers, as 
we saw by the destruction wrought 
by the planes. One section of the city 
was quite completely demolished. A 
bomb exploding in a mission com- 
pound took away a part of the 
church wall, while another, falling 
fifteen feet away from an elderly 
Chinese priest scored a scratch on 
his forehead. No doubt the city 
could count representation from 
every province of the country, for 
refugees have been pouring in there 
for the past year and a half. 

The next and most difficult stage 
of the journey was from Kweiyang 
to Yunnanfu (or, as it is now called, 
Kunming) in Yunnan Province. The 
mountains get higher, the grades 
steeper, the curves sharper, the trav- 
eler wearier. One mountain over 
which we passed is twelve thousand 
feet above sea level. Perhaps it is this 


Baggage of passengers carried by coolies from one train to another 
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one that has 24 hairpin curves on the 
Yunnan side. This, for me, meant 24 
possible heart attacks. To add to the 
thrill of those who found the trip 
enjoyable, the veteran driver pro- 
ceeded to teach the student driver 
what to do in case he got stalled on 
one of these curves. We began roll- 
ing back. We didn’t know at the 
time that it was a practice lesson, 
and naturally, our shouts of “Stop” 
were nervous and panicky. A little 
farther on another halt and another 
rolling back, this time much nearer 
to judgment than before, especially 
for us in the rear. Several of us were 
climbing over the tail-board to safety 
when the truck went forward again. 
With deep relief we returned to our 
places. 

Perhaps our imaginations were 
unduly active but the tangled re- 
mains of what were once good ma- 
chines like our own, haunting us 
from the bottom of deep ravines, 
kept us mindful of what might be. 
It stirred up in us a constant and 
vivid reminder of that well-known 
but, alas, too little realized truth that 
we are always in the hands of God. 

We arrived at the scene of one 
such plunge an hour or two after 
the incident. We stopped to inquire 
if there were any casualties. Luckily, 
the two men on the seat had jumped 
to safety before the truck went over 
the top. 


Annam has its own style of Pagoda 
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{nother source of worry was the 
driver's predilection for night driv- 
ing. He liked to stop for supper 
about 6 or 7 o'clock and then go on 
until 10:30 or 11. “There is less traf- 


fic on the road at night,” he said. 
Evidently he knew the road a great 
deal better than we gave him credit 


ror. 

Proceeding westward, we encoun- 
tered a mode of Chinese transporta- 
tion more advanced than the type we 
were accustomed to meet along the 
roads of our Province. Instead of the 
human carriers, we came upon end- 
less lines of burros, plodding along 
heavy loads. Some carried 
munitions, others general merchan- 
were streamlined with 
a dozen 5-gallon cans of kero- 
sene or gasoline strapped to their 
backs: others carried salt—black, and 
into discs the size of an 
automobile wheel without the tire. 

But we went back several centuries 
history of China with the 
meeting of many aboriginal tribes- 
the Lo Lo and the Miao. Of 
this latter tribe, the women especial- 
conspicuous by their dress. 
Skirts supplant the traditional Chi- 
and high turbaned 
headpieces take the place of the 
woven-straw sun hats. 

Near the southern border of Kwei- 
chow and all the way into Yunnanfu 
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Fr. Rupert Langenbacher, C.P. 
Enroute through Tonking 


I was struck with amazement at the 
sight of so many people suffering 
with goiter. Among the women of 
the poorer classes, I think it is safe 
to say that one out of every four or 
five whom I saw were thus afflicted. 
Some of the goiters were as large as 
pumpkins and protruded far out be- 
yond the chin. And yet this condi- 
tion seemed not to affect them seri- 
ously in their daily life. 

Fortunately, our gasoline supply 
held out. None can be procured 
along the way. Each car or truck on 
leaving Yunnanfu carries enough 
gasoline to take it to its destination 
and return. Our truck had three steel 
drums of fifty or sixty-gallon capac- 
ity. As the gas was needed it was 
siphoned from the drums into the 
gas tank. Proportionately as the load 
was lightened by the consumption of 
fuel, so were our hearts lightened 
from the burden of a tedious jour- 
ney until nightfall brought us to the 
mission gate at Yunnanfu and to the 
end of a long trail. 

Yunnanfu, a plateau seven thou- 
sand feet above sea level, although in 
the tropics, is neither hot in sum- 
mer nor cold in winter. It is the 
Chinese terminus of the narrow- 
gauge, French-built and operated 
railroad from the Indo-China coast 
to China. 

From now on we felt our trip 
would be a safe and smooth one. Six 
hundred miles, with strong steel rails 
to guide the little train through the 
lofty mountains, was a_ consoling 
thought. So away we went early one 
morning. A small but powerful en- 
gine crouching close to the rails, a 
few box cars, several four-wheeled 
open freight cars, three or four 
fourth-class passenger cars, and final- 
ly one car embracing first, second, 
and third class. 

The terrain was much the same as 
that of the auto road except that the 
grades were, necessarily, not so steep. 
Three hundred miles, or about half 
the way, took two days, the train not 
running at night. In several places 
where the mountains were too 
abrupt, the railroad was tunnelled, 
not through, but alongside the moun- 
tain. At other places, half the road- 
bed was cut from the hill and mason- 
work was built up from away down 
below to support the other half. 

In these three hundred miles there 
are 122 tunnels. Within the tunnels 
there are upgrades, downgrades, “S” 
































































































Annamite woman on a country road 


curves, and at times you emerge from 
one tunnel only to bridge a chasm 
and dive into rock again. At one 
point we were running along the 
bed of a deep ravine. The opening 
at the top seemed little wider than 
the base. Two hundred feet above us 
we could see boulders twice as large 
as one of the cars, perilously perched 
on the hillside. We were glad that 
the season of heavy rains and wash- 
outs had not yet begun in this sec 
tion lest perhaps the mountain fall 
on us. ‘ 

This railroad was go years under 
construction, and I am told that it 
cost a million dollars a mile to build 
it. 

Needless to say, all of this country 
is beautiful. The austere ruggedness 
of the mountains easily lifts one’s 
mind to their Maker. The compata- 
tively small acreage of arable land 
has kept human habitations few and 
far between. Great waterfalls close 
the streams to through commerce. 
For the most part, only the rumbling 
of automobiles or the slow, dull 
tramp of pack-mules disturb the 
serenity of nature. Words cannot 
adequately tell how beautiful the 
country is; and how thrilling—or for 
the nervous soul how terrifying—is 
the auto trip through it. One must 
experience it to appreciate it. One 
American who has traveled through 
most of the countries of the world 
told me that he thought, of all the 
places he has visited, western Yut- 
nan province the most beautiful of 
all. 

After the first day’s train wip we 
stopped for the night at a hotel and 
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An American 1776 hat style from Annam 


got off again early the next morning. 
The second night we reached the 
Indo-China border and took a sleeper 
to Hanoi, the capital. But now we 
were down to sea level and the heat 
was oppressive. Wooded hills gave 
way to endless rice fields, palms and 
banana trees. It was raining the day 
we arrived—rains which wrought 
havoc and washed out much of the 
road over which we had traveled but 
two days previous. 

We were in the land of the early 
French martyrs. The scenes that first 
greeted them were now ours. We left 
the train at the last resting place of 
the relics of Blessed ‘Theophane 
Venard. 

Here was a new country—much the 
same as China in the habits and ways 
of life of the people, slightly differ- 
ent in the matter of dress, and with 
a language all its own. Through the 
countryside we saw the same types 
of houses used in China—mud walls 
and thatched roof, or gray brick 
walls with tiled roof, or wooden- 
frame, tiled-roof buildings. These 
were grouped into villages and set in 
the midst of rice fields. Here as there, 
the principal preoccupation is the 
all-essential rice field. Methods of 
cultivation are the same and impend- 
ing floods or drought the constant 
worry. 

A peculiar sight it is to see the 
black mouths and teeth of the An- 
namites, the natives of this part of 
Indo-China. It results from chewing 
the betel-nut, a custom practiced by 
young and old of all classes. The 
teeth shine with a luster that equals 





their beautiful black lacquer. To 
me it did not seem to enhance their 
personal beauty, but perhaps one 
would quickly get accustomed to this 
sight. 

The dress of the farmer and la- 
borer differs little here from that of 
the Chinese—a pair of trousers and 
a loose-fitting shirt, always charac- 
teristically poor. Dark brown or 
chocolate color is in favor with the 
women, while the men keep to black 
and white. 

For street wear the invariable cos- 
tume of the men is white topee or 
sun helmet, white full-length trou- 
sers, three-quarter-length black silk 
gown and wooden sandals orna- 
mented with lacquer. This holds for 
the boy of 5 or 6 years, likewise for 
the man of 50 or 60. 

The language of the Annamites, 
like Chinese, has different tones and 
is monosyllabic; but there seems to 
be a preponderance of high tones. 
Thus it sounds to us a little more 
musical than our own Mandarin. 
It was a hardship not to know the 
language. I wanted so much to talk 
to some of the people I met, espe- 
cially the little tots, so quaint were 
they. But we had to content ourselves 
with mutual bows and smiles. A 
knowledge of French would have 
been very useful as practically all 
the natives in the cities and along 
the lines of communication have at 
least a rudimentary knowledge of it. 

Hanoi, the capital, modernized by 
the French, presented a picture of 
tropical city beauty. Broad, spacious 
boulevards, arched by tall palms and 
lined by deeply set tropical mansions 
and business houses, sharply con- 
trasted with the hot, congested streets 
of Chinese cities. Barefoot coolies si- 
lently glided along the smooth ma- 
cadam roads with the rickshaws and 
fares. Heat keeps within doors those 
who are not obliged to venture out. 
All stores and shops in the foreign 
quarter close from noon until three 
to escape the greater heat. Natives 
of the poorer classes carry on, seem- 
ingly unmindful of the tropical sun. 
Children go about their play with 
unrelenting enthusiasm. 

Christianity, or better, Catholicity, 
has made great progress in Indo- 
China under the influence of the 
French. The city churches are 
crowded. The Annamite clergy in 
the Vicariate of Hanoi number near- 
ly 150 priests, while in Haiphong, 
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the city, there are 80. The blood of 
martyrs, which is the seed of Chris- 
tians, seems to be bearing abundant 
fruit in that land. All the mission- 
aries are justly optimistic about the 
future of the Church there. 

When Blessed Theophane Venard 
entered Indo-China with his com- 
panions, a spirit of hostility dogged 
his weary steps until it overtook him 
in a cruel but glorious martyrdom. 
How different now the manifestation 
of lively faith on the part of the An- 
namite Catholics! From 4:30 to 6 
o'clock each morning they came to 
chant their prayers and offer them- 
selves to God together with the priest 
at Holy Mass, before beginning their 
hard day of toil. The old and young 
were there, and it was all so beauti- 
ful—the little boys with their bright 
smile, and bare of foot even while 
serving Mass; the little girls, bashful 
and shy in their long gowns, their 
long tresses caught by the gentle 
breeze as they hurried along the 
pavement, their lacquered wooden 
sandals beating time to the rhythm 
of their ardent little hearts. 

It was a happy farewell for a de- 
parting missionary, a tie binding him 
to the people of the East, a constant 
reminder of his adopted home, a 
cord to pull him back to the land of 
his labors. 





“Spider Bridge,” on the narrow-gauge rail- 
road, deserves its name 
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] HE mist which had come in from 
he sea thickened into soft rain, 
gripping the great headland of Car- 
rickduy in terrifying grayness. The 
in making his way down the 
untainside cautiously tested every 
othold against the false step which 
ild hurl him to destruction. His 
at was wet with rain, big 
lipped off the brim of his hat 
onto his face and down his neck, and 
rse squelched uncomfortably 

his legs. 
vas so much like that other 
many years ago, which he was 
likely ever to forget—except that 
had company then to lighten 


s and share the risks with 

Now the memory of it seemed 

life into him. He pulled 

collar closer about his ears 

the rain from his face. 

utiously his foot searched 

ext firm hold, and again 

Then a thrill ran 

him as he realized that he 

struck the pathway down 

[he way was uneven with 

ags tones and slippery from the 
But at last the light from a 
window beckoned through 


T irkness, growing clearer at 
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H s sitting before the big turf 





when he met her 
puzzled 


fire in the kitchen, and while the 
woman of the house busied herself 
at the hearth making a pot of tea he 
studied her face for the changes 
which the years had made in it. She 
was still pretty, in spite of a mature 
plumpness, with the same tiny dim- 
ples in her cheeks showing up when 
she laughed. And occasionally he 
was conscious of the soft gray-blue 
eyes on him, searching her memory 
for a clue to the features which 
would unmask his identity to her. 
“Strangers are so uncommon 
around these parts, Father, that you 
gave me a fright when I opened the 
door to you,” she hesitated once 


e was steely with resolution as he shook her off. “They'll 
never take me alive” 


glance. 


“Except for a poor 
man who would be 
tramping the roads 
—and you say that 
vou have come 
down from the top 
of Carrickduv? A 
miserable place in- 
deed of a night like 
this.” 

The priest 
blinked in the 
bright firelight. 

“It was beautiful 
when I went up. 
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The sun was shining; but the mig 
came on suddenly and it turned t 
rain. L had almost despaired of com. 
ing down safely when I struck the 
pathway, and then—well, I knew ] 
would find this cottage.” 

“You did know that?” the woman 
looked up, quizzically. 

The other smiled back: “Perha 
I should have said that I had ho 
that the cottage would still be here.” 

“Your face is familiar to me ina 
vague sort of way,” remarked the 
woman as she lifted the kettle of 
the crook over the fire. 

But the priest was tantalizingly 
mysterous. 
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“lt have been here before—it is 
many years ago now. ‘The Trouble,’ 
as people called it then, was on at 
the time. That’s many years ago, but 
| have always remembered this cot- 
tage. There was a romance between 
Lord Morlan’s daughter and Niall 
Donahan, the leader of the Rebels.” 

Bustling about the table, the 
woman was arranging and rearrang- 
ing the dishes to hide her confusion 
at the unexpected rejoinder. 

“If-if you will take this cup of 
tea now, Father, it will drive the 
chill out of your bones, and we'll 
have something substantial when 
himself comes in. He’s away at the 
fair at Glenpatrick since early morn- 
ing, and I’m never happy when he’s 
away and there’s a mist like this on 
the hill or over the valley. Indeed— 
but that’s himself now, thank God”— 
when the trundle of wheels sounded 
without. 

She sped from the kitchen and 
when she came back with a tall, 
bronzed man in the rough gray 
tweeds of a farmer, their arms were 
affectionately about each other. 

“You are welcome indeed to our 
home, Father,” he said to the priest 
who had risen to meet him. “It’s a 
raw night outside, surely. But 
there'll be a bite of food ready in 
next to no time”—with a bright 
smile at his wife who set about 
stirring up the turf into a great 
blaze. 


— drew chairs around the fire 
when the meal was finished, and 
the man of the house handed a wad 
of tobacco over to the priest. 

“Your own may have got damp 
in the rain, Father.” And after they 
had lighted their pipes while the 
woman stacked fresh turf on the fire, 
he added: 

“Herself tells me that you’ve come 
down from Carrickduv. A cold place 
for a bed it would make of a night 
like this, as I know from experi- 
ence. But if I might be inquisi- 
. ee 

The priest forestalled him with a 
quiet smile: “It was simply a senti- 
mental pilgrimage for me. I haven't 
been in these parts since “The Trou- 
ble,” but I have often thought back 
toa night when Carrickduv was cov- 
ered with thick mist and rain, just 
like tonight. And I have been more 
than a little curious to know some- 
thing further about the romance be- 
tween Lord Morlan’s daughter, 


Eileen, and the leader of the Rebels.” 

The man of the house put his 
arm about his wife’s shoulder and 
he laughed: “You certainly have us 
guessing about who you are, Father 
—though there is something not too 
strange about your face. But if you 
must hear the story of the romance, 
as you call it, there isn’t a body 
could tell it better than Eileen her- 
self.” 

a * - 

Through the mist and the rain 
sweeping down from the Carrickduv 
a man was stumbling, crawling to- 
ward the light which glimmered 
from the cottage window. Every 
movement was torturing him, but 
he struggled on in desperation and, 
when he reached the cottage door, 
he fell against it exhausted. 

“In God’s name...” he cried to 
the girl who opened the door to him. 

She carried the bedraggled figure, 
half-dragging him, across the floor 
to a chair beside the fire. 

“Close—close that door—and lock 
it!” he shouted. “And pull across 
those curtains!” 

And when she had done as he bid, 
he tried to smile: “I’m sorry for 
being so rough with you.” 

His hat had fallen on the floor 
beside him, and a mass of damp curls 
were straggling about his forehead. 

Eileen Morlan had possession of 
herself now, and it was more in sur- 
prise than fright she exclaimed: 
“Your head—it’s cut, bleeding.” 

“I had an accident.” He made 
light of it, trying to laugh. “It’s not 
serious. But I’m hungry—ravenous. 
I haven’t had anything to eat all 
day.” 

Eileen searched around _ con- 
fusedly: “I’m not sure if there’s any- 
thing in the house. I don’t live here. 
I’m just getting the house ready— 
airing things for old Mrs. O’Dowd 
who is coming out of the hospital 
tomorrow.” She was rummaging in 
a closet at the foot of the stairs. 
“There’s tea and sugar anyhow, and 
a griddle cake. I'll put on the kettle 
—but I'll have to get water at the 
well.” She was out of the house and 
back with the pail in a flash, and on 
to her knees stoking the turf into a 
blaze. Then she laid out the table, 
the while he was watching her with 
admiration. 

“Sometime I may be able to repay 
you for this kindness,” he said. 

“It’s so little indeed for a hungry 
man that you will repay me enough 
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by eating every bit of the cake— 
though it may be somewhat stale,” 
returned Eileen. “To go hungry for 
a whole day, and with such a terrible 
night—you must be starving.” 

She looked at him thoughtfully. 

“Your clothes are drenched. I'll 
put on a big fire and make up a bed 
for you, and tomorrow morning I'll 
bring you over a good breakfast 
from the house.” 

“Tomorrow morning”’—there was 
a wan smile on his face while he 
gulped down the hot tea—“I hope to 
be miles away by that, with the help 
of God.” 

“Miles away?” Eileen gazed at him 
incredulously. “But you are not in a 
State...” 

“I must. It’s my only chance. 
While the mist is on the hill.” 

“You mean”—Eileen was holding 
on to the table to support herself— 
“that you are a rebel—on the run?” 


HE OTHER waited until he had 
finished a piece of cake. 

“Does that make you afraid of 
me?” he asked. 

Eileen was bewildered, pink em- 
barrassment showing in her cheeks. 

“I—I really don’t know. I suppose 
it should. But if I think of you only 
as a hungry man...” 

“You have your loyalties, too?” 

“My father is Deputy-Lieutenant 
for the County—Lord Morlan.” 

The other was plainly surprised by 
the announcement. “Which means 
that you would not hesitate to de- 
nounce me if the military were to 
come here this minute?” 

Eileen had recovered herself: “1 
suppose I should do that. But you 
would suffer—are suffering—so much 
for your ideals that at least I could 
respect them.” 

When he reached over and put his 
hand on her arm gratefully, Eileen 
did not resent it. 

“You should let me bathe that cut 
in your head,” she said as she parted 
the rakish mop of curls matted with 
blood. And then her face went 
deadly pale: “It’s a bullet mark!” 

The other laughed: “It’s only a 
flesh wound, I think. I was lucky. 
A fraction of an inch lower—but that 
was just my good fortune.” 

His casualness astounded Eileen. 

“There was shooting over on the 
hill today,” she hesitated. 

He smiled back at her: “When 
your horse took fright?” 

“You saw that?” said Eileen. 
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“Thady was restless and got out of 
hand and bolted for a broad ditch, 
ind only someone jumped out of a 
thicket and caught him by the mane, 
[ might have been killed. I was 
thrown off and stunned for a few 
minutes; but when I recovered the 
man had gone and who it was I don’t 

what is it?” she broke off, clutch- 
ing at the hand which was gripping 
an automatic. 

His face was steely with resolution 
as he shook her off. 

“They're outside. The military. 
Can't you hear them? But they’ll 
never take me alive. You get into 
that room—before they break down 
the door.” 

Eileen closed with him again, 
grasping the hand with the revolver. 

“You mustn’t do that. You 
wouldn’t have a chance. There may 
be several of them. And I know the 
Captain in charge of the district. Go 
in there,’ she breathed quickly when 
there was a loud knock on the door. 
“I may be able to put them off.” 

Quickly she straightened her hair 
and smoothed out her frock, and 
there was feigned annoyance in her 
voice as she called out to the knock- 
ing which had become louder: “I’m 
coming—please have patience.” 


W HEN the door opened two sol- 


diers thrust past her, rifles 
ready; but the young officer, who 
was following, sprang to attention 
and saluted when he saw the girl. 

“Miss Morlan! I didn’t expect to 
find you here. We are searching for 
a noted rebel—the leader of the 
rebels in these parts, Niall Don- 
ahan.” 

Eileen put on a smile, though 
really her heart was thumping. 

“It is a surprise for me, too, Cap- 
tain Haselden. I had come over to 
get the cottage ready for Mrs. 
O'Dowd. I am sorry for you, Captain 
Haselden, on such a quest of a night 
like this.” 

“Miserable,” the young officer 
agreed, backing to the fire for the 
heat from the great blaze. “And so 
confoundedly dark, too, that several 
times we almost slipped into eter- 
nity. It was nerve-racking at times, I 
may say. But the night will give Don- 
ahan a good chance to make a get- 
away. We had him in our hands al- 
most—when your horse bolted this 
afternoon.” 

Eileen paled, though she tried to 
say casually: “I—I didn’t realize who 


it was—it all happened so quickly.” 

“A plucky thing for him to do, 1 
must confess’—the warmth was be- 
ginning to restore Captain Hasel- 
den’s good spirits—“‘when he knew 
that we were so close on his heels. 
Poor devil, we potted at him—and I 
think we got him because, when we 
came up to where he had been, there 
was blood about. But then the mist 
came up and we lost trace of him. 
So you may consider that you owe 
your life to a rebel, Miss Morlan— 
though that may not be much con- 
solation to you.” 

Eileen was looking straight at him 
when she said: “I believe I would 
admire a brave man, Captain Hasel- 
den, even though he were a rebel.” 

The reply perplexed the young 
officer and he shifted uneasily. 

“Of course, Miss Morlan. But 
sometimes such a brave man can be 
a menace to society,” he returned. 

“Society itself may have made him 
into the menace,” Eileen declared 
without hesitation. 

Captain Haselden stared at her 
quizzically. “If anybody else had 
said that, Miss Morlan—What is it, 
Sergeant?” when one of the soldiers 
stamped over to him. 

“I’m sure that I heard someone 
move in that room, Captain.” 

“Rot,” said the young officer 
sharply. “Imagination—or a mouse. 
You are more likely to find what 
we are after outside, Adams—and 
take Private Edwards with you. I 
shan’t be long—.” And when the sol- 
diers had gone: “As I said, Miss Mor- 
lan, that remark would have sound- 
ed amazingly like treason from any- 
body else.” 

Eileen stood her ground resolutely, 
face pallid, but her voice firm. 

“My loyalty is above question, I 
hope, Captain Haselden. But when 
the life of a brave man—a soldier— 
is at stake, it can be influenced 
by considerations of respect—and 
charity.” 


“And my duty?” asked the young _ 


officer. 

“Or your duty,” returned Eileen 
without faltering. 

Captain Haselden prepared to go. 

“I admire a good soldier, too, Miss 
Morlan, because for a good soldier 
there must be a good cause. Possibly, 
as you say, we don’t understand well 
enough.” He had reached down to 
pick Niall’s hat off the floor. ‘Poor 
devil, he had a close call” —fingering 
the bullet hole in the crown. “Or it 
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might not have been just luck after 
all”—pointing to the Miraculoys 
Medal sewn into the lining. Then, 
with a wry smile, he added signif. 
cantly: “I might have found this og 
the mountainside this evening,” as 
he put the hat away in his pocket, 
“Good night, Miss Morlan.” 

“Good—good night, Captain Has 
elden,” said Eileen unsteadily, feel. 
ing that she was about to swoon now 
that the terrible ordeal was at an 
end. 

* * * 

“And so,” Niall Donahan smiled 
across at the priest when Eileen had 
finished, “that is the story of the ro 
mance you were so eager to hear 
about. Or I might say that the ro 
mance did not really commence u- 
til after that terrible night. Thanks 
to Eileen and that young officer who 
gave me the sporting chance, I had 
the good night’s rest which I 9 
badly needed, and next day I got 
back to my column in the moun. 
tains. The truce came soon after that 
and there wasn’t any more fighting 
to be done. 

“But I owed a real debt—my life, 
in fact—to Miss Morlan, and I came 
back to thank her. After that’—he 
put his strong hand on his wife's 
shoulder—“it was like the story book: 
we fell in love, got married, and¢ 
have lived happily ever afterward. 
When Lord Morlan died we became 
owners of the Castle, but we had a 
sneaking affection for this little cot- 
tage and we came to live here—the 
Castle is a Convent now—and I took 
up farming.” 


a PRIEST was standing up. 
“It has been good to hear that 


the story had such a pleasant ending. 
Often I had wondered—I have been 
abroad on the Mission, and I am just 
back on a short vacation—and | 
have a souvenir from “The Trouble’ 
which I felt that I should return.” 

He went over to his overcoat 
hanging behind the kitchen door, 
and Niall and Eileen gasped in sur- 
prise when he brought back a faded 
hat with a bullet hole in the crown 
and a Miraculous Medal sewn into 
the lining. 

“It worked a miracle for me. | 
might say, indeed, that it saved my 
life, too,” he said simply. 

Niall and Eileen understood, an@* 
quietly they went on their knees 
while Father Haselden raised his 
hand over them. 





Catholic Employers Should Remember That According 
to True Christian Principles They Should Be Both 


Employers and Apostles 


By NORMAN McKENNA 


“ 

Associations of employers 
and captains of industry, which our 
predecessor so earnestly pleaded for, 
did not meet with the same success 
(as workingmen’s associations) ; they 
are, we regret to say, still few in num- 
ber.” (Pope Pius XI in Quadragesimo 
Anno.) 

So far as we know, Catholic em- 
ployers’ associations in America are 
not even few in number; they are 
non-existent. Their absence, 
however, has its explanations, 
and we must add, in agreement 
with the Holy Father: 

“The reasons for this 

must not be entirely at- 

tributed to want of 
good will, but to 
other and far more 
serious obstacles, 
whose nature and 
gravity we know and 
appreciate to the 
full. There are, how- 
ever, well - founded 
hopes that these ob- 
stacles will shortly 
be removed. We hail even now with 
deep joy of soul certain experiments, 
far from negligible, which have been 
made in this regard, for the future.” 

Just what obstacles the Holy Fa- 
ther saw in the way of Catholic em- 
ployers’ associations we can only 
guess, since subsequent passages in 
his great Encyclical offer no clue. 
From observation of conditions in 
America we can cite a few such ob- 
stacles which impeded the formation 
of employers into associations, even 
though Catholic workingmen pro- 
ceeded to form their own associations. 

For one thing, comparison of the 
two economic groups is hardly sound, 
since we find, among other differ- 
ences, a variety of classifications of 
employers, as merchants, personnel 
directors and executives, as contrast- 
ed with the the single classification 
of wage-earners. Where Catholic 


(Pope Pius XI) 


workingmen of various industries 
and trades might readily sit down 
and discuss their common problems, 
Catholic employers might find them- 
selves discussing a variety of prob- 
lems. 

Still there is a common denomina- 
tor to be found in both classifi- 
cations: both employer and employee 
are vitally concerned with labor 
relations. Whether an employer 
be the head 
of a huge 
plant, such 








“The apostles of the industrial 
and commercial world 
themselves be employers and merchants” 


as may be 
found in 
steel or au- 
tos, or the 
owner of a 
one - clerk 
tax- paying 
storeon the 
corner, he 
has, in eith- 
cheuld 4CT Case, a 
labor prob- 
lem. 
Realiza- 
tion of a common interest in the mat- 
ter of labor relations has led to 
the formation of trade associations. 
When we come to the more particu- 
larized grouping of Catholic employ- 
ers, May we not expect that the bond 
of Christian charity, the bond of 
common zeal for the spread of the 
Faith, would lead to the formation 
of Catholic employers’ associations? 
We know, of course, that the zeal 
for the social apostolate is not to be 
found as widespread as may be de- 
sired. But in this regard we find not 
only employers, but workingmen at 
fault; rugged individualism and a 
Protestant conception of religion is 
to be found in all classes; far too many 
would willingly leave the work of the 
apostolate on clerical shoulders. The 
Holy Father has spoken very plain- 
ly on this point: “Undoubtedly the 
first and immediate apostles of the 
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workingmen must themselves be 
workingmen, while the apostles of 
the industrial and commercial world 
should themselves be employers and 
merchants.” 

How is this apostolate progressing 
in our country? At best, unevenly. In 
one point of comparison, that of or- 
ganization, Catholic workingmen 
are far ahead of Catholic employers. 
While there is no Catholic employers’ 
association, there is a Catholic work- 
ingmen’s association—the Association 
of Catholic Trade Unionists—organ- 
ized in New York and other large 
cities. This association publishes its 
own weekly of labor news from a 
Catholic viewpoint, maintains three 
schools in New York City for the in- 
struction of union members, and car- 
ries on a program of Catholic propa- 
ganda. 

To that extent we might say that 
the workingmen have a score of three 
to nothing in their favor. 

Catholic employers have not, how- 
ever, been entirely neglected in the 
matter of instruction in Christian 
social teachings. The Catholic In- 
dustrial Problems Conference has 
pitched its tents in every region of 
the United States, to a total of close 
to seventy meetings. At each of these 
conferences representatives of labor 
and capital have had their say, and 
each has also listened to expert ex- 
position of the social encyclicals by 
learned theologians, economists, and 
sociologists. 

Another source of instruction for 
employers is the industrial discus- 
sion program of the National Catho- 
lic Alumni Federation. In pursuance 
of this program the NCAF has 
brought leaders of labor and indus- 
try before its members for frank and 
thorough discussions of industrial 
problems. Finally, we might add that 
the Catholic employer in America 
today may learn much in his own 
parochial study club. 
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\s may readily be seen, each of 
these forms of instruction has its 
limitations, Intensive and enlighten- 
ing as are the sessions of the Catholic 
industrial Problems Conferences, 
they last but three days. The NCAF 
forums are available only in those 
places where there is an active and 
progressive Catholic alumni group; 
unhappily Catholic college graduates 
are more likely than not to be found 
among “the other nine.” Apprecia- 
tion of the value of a Catholic educa- 
tion is not as widespread as it should 
be. In the parochial study club the 
employer can claim some time for 
the airing of his problems, but the 
group is usually a mixed one, with 
as many problems as it has members. 

It does seem, then, that the Cath- 
olic employer is likely to be, by and 
large, illiterate so far as the prin- 
ciples and applications of the en- 
cyclicals go, in regard to his own spe- 
cial problems. True, he can learn 
much from reading the Catholic 
press, but so too can priests and work- 
ingmen. Yet both priests and work- 
ingmen have, in addition, their own 
social action schools, wherein social 
problems are studied from the special 
angle of the priest and of the work- 
ingman. 

\s to the education he needs, the 
Catholic employer should know, first- 
ly, the moral principles governing 
labor relations, with due attention 
given to the circumstances of modern 
industry. 

The Catholic employer is faced 
with the problem of applying, day 
by day, the moral principles govern- 
ing wages, hours and conditions of 
work; the organization of workers; 
the negotiation of contracts; avoid- 
ance of open disputes like strikes and 
lockouts. How much must he pay in 
wages, and for how many hours work? 
[s the worker safe in his plant? Are 
his women employees safeguarded 
Are the demands of the 
union equitable? 

Not only must the Catholic em- 
ployer know the moral principles 
governing the above situations, but 
he must know as well, the legal prin- 
ciples. Civil law as well as divine law 
must guide him. 

It must also be borne in mind that 
most of the new labor legislation aims 
at radical reforms in industry—re- 
forms which intend to equalize the 
protection of capital and labor rights. 
In carrying out these reforms, the em- 
ployer must anticipate difficulties, We 


morally? 


need but cite one instance, that of 
the United Automobile Workers and 
General Motors, in the life of their 
first contract. Like the treaty of Lim- 
erick, the contract was broken ere the 
ink on it was dry—not, as in Limer- 
ick’s case, for want of good faith, but 
because neither party understood the 
mechanics of the new grievance ma- 
chinery. Used to battling each other 
in defense of their rights, the union 
and the management found peace- 
able methods awkward to handle. 
With experience came ease of nego- 
tiation and settlement of grievances. 

Granted a knowledge of the theory 
and practice of labor relations, the 
employer is still at a handicap un- 
less he knows something of the back- 
ground of labor movements. Without 
some knowledge of the development 
of union labor in America, the em- 
ployer is an easy prey to such anti- 
social elements as proponents of the 
vicious Mohawk Valley formula, or 
the venal, irresponsible labor spy 
agencies. 

Thus far we have looked at the 
problem of employer instruction 
largely from a temporal viewpoint; 
as Catholics, we must go further. 
Catholic employers, like Catholic 
workingmen, are expected by the 
Holy Father to be apost/es—no less. 

Here we have another argument 
for Catholic employers’ associations: 
the apostolate requires spiritual and 
mental preparation. Knowing the let- 
ter of the law is not enough; we must 






Catholic working- 
men are far ahead 
of Catholic employers in organization 


also be moved by the spirit of the 
law. “For justice alone,” says the Holy 
Father, “even though most faithfully 
observed, can remove indeed the 
cause of social strife, but can never 
bring about a union of hearts and 
minds.” 

Catholics well know that even if 
all American employers and work- 
ingmen were letter-perfect in their 
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knowledge of labor laws we would 
not be sure of any genuine reform jp 
labor relations. Our industrial troub. 
les have deeper roots; our cure, there. 
fore, must be a radical one. It mug 
be a cure which changes not simply 
our institutions, but our hearts. Since 
we have set about changing the hearts 
of workingmen, what could be more 
fitting than similar efforts for the 
benefit of employers? 

To date, our social apostolate has 
been largely one-sided: the working. 
men are going into the vineyards, 
while the employers stand idle in the 
market place. Certainly if working. 
men, with limited time, funds and ex. 
perience, can establish schools for 
themselves, we may expect that em- 
ployers, with greater funds, more 
time and experience can do as much, 

In relation to the social apostolate, 
it is interesting to note an observa. 
tion by His Holiness, Pius X, in the 
Encyclical Acerbo Nimis (On the 
Teaching of Christian Doctrine) on 
the necessity of bringing Christian 
doctrine to what we may call the rich, 
as well as to the poor. “‘It is a common 
complaint,” says the Pontiff, “only 
too well founded, that among Chris 
tians there are large numbers who 
live in utter ignorance of the truths 
necessary for salvation. And when we 
say among Christians, we mean not 
only the masses and those in the low- 
er walks of life, who are sometimes 
not to blame owing to the inhumanity 
of hard taskmasters whose demands 
leave them little time to think of 
themselves and their interests, but 
we include, and indeed more espe- 
cially, all those who, while endowed 
with a certain amount of talent and 
culture and _ possessing abundant 
knowledge of profane matters, have 
no care nor thought for religion.” 

In view of those remarks, an 
apostolate of both employers and 
workingmen becomes all the more 
urgent. Teaching one group in s0- 
ciety while another group is neglect- 
ed would be a sad departure from the 
tradition of Catholic education, a 
tradition which insists on instruction 
for the well-fed high born and the 
ragged proletariat alike. When the 
subject matter is Christian doctrine, 


‘social distinctions melt before divine 


command. Moreover, vis a vis the 
class-war doctrines of the Com- 
munists, any indifference to the wel- 
fare of the employer would para- 
doxically find Christians supporting 
class war by default! 
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WOMAN ( WOMAN 


By KATHERINE BURTON 


Rebecca: Book and Picture 


| rnoucut the ghost of Rebecca was laid forever— 
or at least the ghost of the discussions about her. But 
here she is again. ‘This time it is in regard to the motion 
picture which has been made from the novel. From the 
advance stills shown in Life it is apparently a well- 
made picture and should draw a good audience. But 
not, please note, with the same lack of ethics which for 
some reason helped make popular this book and drew 
down on my devoted head a fine variety of brickbats. 

It is true that I animadverted considerably about the 
morals of this book, and that I just didn’t like the idea 
of a man killing his wife in a rage and then trying to 
hide the murder by little schemes like putting her body 
in a boat and cutting holes in the boat so that it would 
sink and his crime with it. Readers will recall that 
when the body came to light long afterward everybody 
had a pretty good idea that the husband was the guilty 
party, but it was sort of hushed up because he was so 
nice and had suffered a lot anyway. So the book ended. 

Not so the movie. It is an interesting thing to note 
that in general the movies have to have better morals 
than books do. That is worth a paragraph all to itself. 
But my immediate point here is with the sea change 
which the plot suffered in Hollywood. “Hope and 
terror,” says the caption under one of the stills in 
Life, “came together when after a shipwreck at Man- 
derley, Rebecca’s body is found in her sunken sailboat. 
Max then confesses to his second wife that Rebecca was 
faithless to him, and died after he struck her during a 
quarrel.” He struck her, you see. In the novel he shot 
her. 

Next caption: “Vindication for Max and happiness 
for the second wife follow the testimony of Rebecca's 
doctor that she was dying of cancer. The obvious as- 
sumption is that she killed herself.” 

This treatment of the plot, of course, may be white- 
washing of a sort, but it destroys the unity of the early 
plot and makes his hiding of the body a most illogical 
thing. it should also weaken the annoyance of the 
woman who wrote me that there was plenty of punish- 
ment for poor Max—he was unhappy all the way right 
to the end. 


Modern Maria Monk 


OME months ago we had an exotic novel called Black 
Narcissus, which sought to portray life in a convent, a 
rather astonishing life too. Now we have another, 
named simply The Convent, this time by a practicing 
Catholic, we are told, though just what she practices 
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is not quite clear. This is the story of a woman who, 
twenty years after she had left the convent where she 
had been a novice, writes her account of it. It is a tale, 
also, of the unhappiness which drove her there. 

The book is filled with such things as—to take one 
of many—all the good food going to the clergy while 
the poor Sisters who raised it and cooked it got none 
of it at all. Only the animals which had died of some 
disease were their portion. And one day a Sister, 
tempted beyond her strength, took a bite out of an 
apple, and did she pay for that bite! You see the kind 
of book it is. 

Michael Williams says of it very shrewdly that it is a 
sort of mental Maria Monk’s experiences—that the old 
stories of walled-in women don’t go over any more 
with the public, but now we have mental anguish in- 
stead, as more suited to our age. 


Mrs. Roosevelt and Dorothy Thompson 


I HAVE had half a dozen letters lately urging me to 
use this column to berate two women well known to 
the news—to wit, Mrs. Roosevelt and Dorothy Thomp- 
son. Now these two women are so often right in their 
emotional outbursts as well as in their quieter con- 
clusions that I should hesitate to be critical of them. 
I feel that Mrs. Roosevelt has been too hasty regarding 
her defense of the Youth Groups. It seems to me that 
she should first have investigated the reasons why a 
considerable number of young people walked out of 
the meeting at which the majority refused to condemn 
Communism along with Fascism. Her sympathy with 
youth as such has warped her vision a bit. 

The same is sometimes true of Dorothy Thompson. 
But surely the positive virtue in her articles outweighs 
the few irritable outbursts. Those who read her recent 
papers on some of the Pope’s Encyclicals and the one 
on the death of Heywood Broun must admit her im- 
portance to the present Christian scene. The trouble 
with such people as these is that they are moved by an 
angry pity, bya deep love for humanity and an aching 
desire to make the world a happier place for those who 
are sitting in the shadow of poverty and disease. Some- 
one ought to write a history of pity—the good it has 
done and the harm too. Sometimes it gets so strong that 
it produces actual hatred, though it is usually a hate of 
evil conditions, a passion to conquer existing evil. 

That cannot be done by hate. But I am all for those 
who are motivated by love and pity as evoked by love. 
Our faith is a faith of love and not .of hate and those 
who call themselves Christians, and especially those who 
are Catholics, do their religion no good service when 
they meet intolerance with more intolerance. 





Stage and 
screen 


By JERRY COTTER 


Ruth Matteson, Ivan Simpson and Gene Tierney in a 
scene from “The Male Animal” at the Cort Theatre 


IL: MIGHT be well during this Lenten season to de 
vote some time and attention to a phase of Catholic 
Action which has been given much less notice than its 
importance merits. 

We refer to the dramatic societies offering various 
versions of the Passion Play. Many of these produc 
tions have attracted wide audiences by virtue of their 
general excellence of technique and performance. They 
deserve the support, both moral and material, of all 
who enjoy the best that the drama has to offer. 

An unwarranted prejudice exists against the so-called fame, 
amateur groups, more the result of a lack of knowledge dienc 
than of actual contact. We should not expect a CecilB. @ “10! 

Paes : DeMille spectacle from a company of non-professionals Th 

Richard Haydn and Eunice Healey in the musical revue “Two working under the twin handicaps of little time and ame 
For the Show” at the Booth Theatre less money. Attendance in larger numbers and co sight 

operation in publicizing the groups in each locality will @ °™* 

be of inestimable value in furthering the cause of a clerk 

Catholic theatre. allel 

It would also aid in the development of future writers deve 
and players, a sadly needed thing. Rarely, if ever, do they 
we find in the commercial theatre or on the screen, gone 
either a problem approach or solution compatible with her | 
the Catholic viewpoint. The formation of a national it hi 
theatre in this country may soon be an actuality. Cath om 
olic writers and players of the coming generation should Ge 
be prepared technically so that they may have a voice Be 
in the program and development of such a_ project leve 
We do not desire a repetition of the Federal Theatre casi 
system, which finally became mired in its own intrigues. this 

® e ® ® role 


: , ; in 
In this era of minute-by-minute history, any attempt 8 


T 


to chronicle current events and discuss them without Bs 


prejudice runs the risk of almost certain failure. George 
Bernard Shaw has attempted it in his fiftieth play, 
GENEVA, and there can be little doubt about the out 
come. 

Of course he makes no attempt at a dispassionate dis 
cussion of the issues and philosophies of government 
involved, and he would probably be indignant at the 
mere suggestion that he was being reportorial. With 4 

Photographs by Vandamm Studio 


i : ) isregard for dr i i Shaw presents 
Barry Fitzgerald and Sara Allgood as they appear in Sean complete d a d f di oe" aes action, Shaw p 
O’Casey?s play “Juno and the Paycock” his case against the totalitarian states. 








March, 1940 


He places the dictators in the dock of The Hague 
Court and submits them to a thorough and devastating 
qossexamination. The thoroughness of the probe; the 
fact that it discloses neither very startling nor very new 
facts; the rather indiscriminate grouping of Hitler, 
Mussolini and Franco, leaving a rather obvious omis- 
sion, and the void left by the absence of the famous 
Shavian wit combine to make it one of his least suc- 
cessful efforts. 

Originally written and presented prior to the Munich 
Conference, the play has been revised several times to 
keep abreast of the tangled skein that is European po- 
litical intrigue. Shaw retains (or did, at the last revision 
date) his distrust of man’s ability to govern himself, 
a rather benevolent attitude toward Commissars, and 
a dislike of overworked nationalism. He has acquired a 
softening of the heart toward British diplomacy, a ten- 
dency to substitute music-hall caricature for yesterday’s 
subtleties, and what amounts to amateurish stagecraft. 
The second act staggered under the imposition of al- 
most endless argumentation and bickering and static 
declamation by the witnesses and defendants assembled 
at The Hague for the trial of the dictators. 

Shaw is said to believe in the theatre as a means 
rather than an end. In the instance of Geneva the end 
came rather suddenly, two short weeks after opening 
night. It is almost certain that the venerable sage has 
again lowered his opinion of Americans several notches. 

* ” * o 

TWO ON AN ISLAND is a light comedy about two 
young people who come to New York to find theatrical 
fame. He is from Iowa with a play to set theatre au- 
diences cheering; she is from New Hampshire with 
visions of Bernhardt and Duse dancing in her head. 

They arrive in the city on the same day, haunt the 
same producer’s office, ride in the same subway car and 
sightseeing bus. When the funds become low he be- 
comes a cafeteria bus-boy, she a five-and-ten cent store 
derk. For two cleverly staged acts, their paths run par- 
allel without crossing, while Playwright Elmer Rice is 
developing an engrossing mural of big city life. Finally 
they meet, on top of the Statue of Liberty where he has 
gone to say farewell to Manhattan and she to regain 
her perspective. We wish the play had ended there, but 
it has been carried out to a rather forced, Hollywood 
conclusion, which robs it of much of the vibrant quali- 
ties it possesses. 

Betty Field and John Craven lift the plot above the 
level of the usual boy and girl success story. They are 
easily the most capable and interesting young players in 
this season’s theatre. Luther Adler, in a rather weak 
role, lends assurance and competence to the proceed- 
ings, 

The sets designed by Jo Mielziner are masterpieces 
of the craft. Startling in their realism and unique in 
execution, they should be preserved intact for future 


generations of designers to marvel at. 
* * * * 


The intimate style of musical revue needs the saving 
gtaces of zest and wit and careful staging to overcome 
its basic weakness of lack of continuity. Last season, a 
revue combining all of those assets plus a most per- 


Scenes from R.K.O.’s film adaptation of Robert E. Sherwood’s 
play “Abe Lincoln in Illinois,” starring Raymond Massey 
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sonable cast was presented under the title of One for the 
Money. Now we have a worthy successor, assembled by 
the same group of technicians, which they have called 
I'WO FOR THE SHOW. 

It rates high in nearly all departments. The sketches 
written by Nancy Hamilton are funny, yet in good 
taste. The songs and dances are well staged and per- 
formed, and there is the added advantage of the pres- 
ence of Richard Hadyn, the “Mr. Carp” of Beatrice 
Lillie’s last show, and Eve Arden, Brenda Forbes, and 
Keenan Wynn. 

It is a colorful and amusing revue, ranking high on 
the list of worthwhile evenings in the theatre. 

* * * * 


One of the most popular productions of the season is 
the revival of Sean O’Casey’s JUNO AND THE PAY- 
COCK. Generally acknowledged to be one of the great- 
est modern plays, the presence in the cast of the original 
leads, Sara Allgood and Barry Fitzgerald, lends immeas- 
urable support to its present success. 

The mixture of gaiety and sadness that comprises the 
Gaelic nature has been admirably captured by Miss All- 
good as the struggling, devoted Irish mother. She 
reaches the heights of artistic ability in her final scene 
as she pleads to the Blessed Virgin for aid. Greek 
‘ragedy has offered nothing more compelling or moving 
than that moment. 

Barry Fitzgerald’s “Paycock” is a blustering, ridicu- 
lous, exasperating, yet likeable, character, who bemoans 
the fact that “the world is in a terrible state of chassis,” 
but is completely unwilling to lend it a helping hand. 
His is another superb performance, proving again that 
he is without peer in the field of earthy comedy. 

The combination of two such performances could 
not help but create success, even for a play less worthy 
than O’Casey’s tale of the brief rise and the fall of the 
soyles of Dublin. A rare event in play going. 

* * * * 


THE MALE ANIMAL is a swiftly paced, topical 
comedy with several serious underlying themes. A 
meek, unassertive type of college professor is accused of 
Communistic leanings because he has praised the elo- 
quence of Vanzetti’s farewell letter. 

There is also the complication of a visit by his wife’s 
former sweetheart, the football hero of 10 years ago. 
Both the educational and the domestic difficulties are 
ironed out, but not before the professor becomes a man 
of savage action. Imbibing too freely, he forces issues 
until disaster in the form of the ex-backfield star quiets 
him down. It is hilarious fun played to the hilt by an 
able cast including Elliott Nugent, Ruth Matteson, 
Gene Tierney and Ivan Simpson. 

* * 7 * 


THE GRAPES OF WRATH. John Steinbeck’s bitter 
novel relating the plight of the migratory workers has 
been brought to the screen with the objectionable lines 
deleted. 

The misery and hunger and desperation haunting 
the trail of the dust bowl refugees is depicted in docu- 
mentary fashion, and it is as such, rather than as amuse- 
ment, that it must be judged. 

The Joads are not likeable characters, but then life 
has not permitted them the luxury of education or even 
surcease from the bitter struggle to exist. Religion is a 


THE + Sicy 
vague, unnecessary idea that fades into insignificang 
when compared with bread to eat and clothes to wear, 


Forced from their Oklahoma land by the vagaries of 
nature, they are exploited shamefully in the fruit field ' 


of California. 

Steinbeck’s philosophy is a negative one, but his ple 
for an adjustment of the problem of the migratorig 
must be considered. 

The film deserves consideration on the same basis a; 
an X-Ray plate. It can serve for a diagnosis and can aid 
in a possible cure, but it cannot be classified as general 
entertainment. John Ford has directed it with sa 
unrelenting purpose, aided by some of the screen’s best 
performers, Henry Fonda, Jane Darwell, John Qualen, 
and Russell Simpson. 

* * o * 


ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS. Last season’s Pulitzer 
Prize Play profits by its transfer to the screen. The 
wider scope of the camera is a decided advantage in 
presenting Robert Emmett Sherwood’s study of the 
Lincoln of Springfield days. The portrayal of Raymond 
Massey also gains through the more intimate contact of 
the camera. 

The film should not be missed, not only because of 
its quality production, but also for its eloquent and 
moving portrait of a man whose philosophy might be 
used to widespread advantage in the governments of 
today. Ruth Gordon, recruited from the stage, lends 
admirable assistance, but the accolades must be divided 
among the star, the author, and their inspiration. 

* * * * 


BROADWAY MELODY OF 1940—MGM-—The terp- 
sichorean highlights of this pretentious musical will 
atone in great measure for the almost complete lack of 
story value. It is a backstage yarn developed along con- 
ventional lines but enhanced by a lavish production 
touch. Eleanor Powell, Fred Astaire, and George Mut- 
phy are an eye-pleasing triumvirate with their intricate 
and graceful footwork, but remain rather weak on the 
histrionics. 

* * * * 

VIGIL IN THE NIGHT—RKO-A. J. Cronin's 
novel has made the transition to the Screen in a slightly 
less than satisfactory manner. Lacking the popular ap- 
peal found in the author’s recent success, The Citadel, 
this story of two sisters who are nurses in an English 


‘hospital is too sombre for general interest. The essen- 


tials of a first-rate dramatic triumph are present but 
have not been utilized in effective style. Carole Lom- 
bard is splendid as the sister who sacrifices her own it- 
terest to promote the progress of the younger girl. It is 
a completely moving and efficient portrayal. Brian 
Aherne and Anne Shirley contribute vital moments to 
the play, in performances that can be numbered among 
their best. Adult entertainment, limited in appeal to 
Dr. Cronin’s readers or Miss Lombard’s admirers. 
* * * * 

PINOCCHIO—RKO—Walt Disney, creator of Snow 
White, again demonstrates the actual difference be- 
tween clever craftsmanship and genuine artistry. His 
latest color-cartoon is a skillful blend of fantasy and 


reality, prankish fun and excellently developed charac’ 


terization. The result is a session of real enjoyment for 
both adult and juvenile audiences. 
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Fiesta of San Patricio 


e WaritinG in the “Trish Digest” of his experiences on a 
lecture tour of America, Dr. Seamus Delargy relates the 
following incident: 


Before I left Santa Fé, I expressed a wish to my 
friends to see one of the pueblos, or villages, of which 
there are a number in the vicinity. We made our way 
of the main road and across the sandy desert, until we 
came to the pueblo of Santo Domingo, where the Fran- 
ciscan mission stood. An old eighteenth-century Fran- 
dscan church made of adobe was there. When we ar- 
rived it was locked. My friend sent off one of the Indian 
children for the custodian, who came along after a 
while, and I was introduced to him. He was a stolid 
Indian, low-sized, dressed in the colors of the rainbow, 
uncommunicative, and not particularly friendly. I was 
told his name was Patricio Calabaza—Patrick Squash. 

I said: “Sir, I came from the country that has given 
you your name.” 

“What country is that?” he said. 

“Irlanda,” said I. 

“San Patricio—when is his Fiesta?” said he, looking 
at me suspiciously. 

“The 17th of March,” said I. “I am surprised that 
anyone of your name would ask me that question.” 

“That is right,” said he, and then he shook me by 
the hand, and the village of Santo Domingo was mine. 


Whites In The Tropics 


* CurrENT views of the debilitating effects of tropical 
climate are questioned by Earl P. Hanson, writing in 
“Harper's”: 


We whites went into the tropics as conquerors, found 
colored races there, enslaved them, and so walked 
straight into the trap that the Chinese, according to 
legend, once set for the conquering Manchurians, the 
trap that ensnares the conquerors in the debilitating 
fects of being lords of creation, served by the con- 
quered. We went in as sojourners rather than actual 
settlers, striving to get rich quick and return to our 
native lands with our wealth. We surrounded ourselves 
with dangerous reservoirs of disease and degradation, 
in the form of vast bodies of exploited natives who must 
be kept in their places at all cost. Often we went to 
the tropics to escape work rather than seek it. We drank 
‘00 much and otherwise indulged in dangerous, riot- 
ous living. Then, when we paid the inevitable price, 
our scholars erected a vast and sturdy structure of 
‘entific argument that bolstered the whole vast social- 
fconomic structure based on those concepts by blaming 
the whole trouble on climate. We don’t know if those 
‘cholars were entirely wrong; we do know that there 
‘snow enough evidence to refute them to force us to 
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re-examine their entire structure, certainly to alter it, 
and perhaps to scuttle it in favor of a new and more 
realistic one. 


Reporting Religious News 


e NEwsPAPER treatment of religious news often betrays 
the profound, although at times humorous, ignorance 
of the writers. From “By the Way” in the “Catholic 
News”: 

A clergyman recently complained to a New York 
newspaper that a statement in a news story that he 
had said the Lord’s Prayer at a service in his church 
had caused some of his confreres to doubt his ortho- 
doxy. Saying the Lord’s Prayer in that particular edifice 
appears to be comparable to saying—not singing—the 
Ave Maria in an Evangelical Protestant church. The 
city editor asked the reporter why he had made such 
a statement. “Because he did say the Lord’s Prayer,” 
the reporter insisted. “What did he say?” “The Lord is 
my shepherd,” the reporter triumphantly replied. 


* * * * 


Some years ago a Pittsburgh managing editor, accord- 
ing to newspaper tradition, sent a staff correspondent 
down into West Virginia to cover a miner’s strike. The 
reporter wired in a colorful feature story, which 
started: “Jehovah is with the miners in the mountains 
tonight.” The managing editor had heard of Jehovah 
before but couldn’t quite place Him; he followed his 
intuition and wired: “Interview Jehovah and send 500 
words.” 

* * 


A professor of journalism in a Western university 
stakes his reputation for veracity on his report that a 
reporter mentioned Mary Magdalene in a story, thus 
irritating the copy desk man because there was no fur- 
ther identification of her; the reference did not indi- 
cate whether she was a Miss or a Mrs. The sub-editor’s 
irritation was increased further when reference to Who’s 
Who in America and other standard current biographi- 
cal works revealed nothing further about her. Should 
we wonder, then, if they so often appear to know so 
little about us? 


Questions and Answers 


e THe New York City Information Center, opposite the 
Grand Central Terminal, answers a variety of ques- 
tions. A few of these questions and. answers are given 
by Ann Baumgartner in the “New York Times Maga- 
zine”: 


Where can I get a shave and haircut on Sunday? 
Nowhere in New York. The union does not allow 
barber shops to open on Sunday. 
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Where can I get a sleigh to ride in Central Park? 

From Noble’s Escort Service and from the hack driver 
outside the Plaza Hotel by calling the hotel. 

My son is planning to commit suicide. Is there in 
New York an anti-suicide organization? 

The National Save-a-Life League at 299 Madison 
Avenue, established in 1906 with the object of dis- 
suading would-be suicides. 

Is there in New York a school for expectant fathers? 

The Maternity Center Association at 645 Madison 
Avenue has classes for expectant fathers. 

Where can my wife and I leave our year-old child 
while we look for jobs? We are from outside New York 
and are Catholic. 

You can choose from: the list of Free Catholic Day 
Nurseries or get expert advice from the Children’s 
Welfare Federation at 435 Ninth Avenue. 

Where can I go to change my name? I want to change 
it because it is long and difficult. 

Apply to the Clerk of the Supreme Court. 

How many horses are there in New York City? 

At the last census taken by the S.P.C.A. in 1935 there 
were approximately 25,000, including all types of 
horses. Since then the number has been decreasing. 

Why was the Bronx named the Bronx? 

It was named after Jonas Broncks who purchased the 
land from-the Indians in 1639. 


Where can I rent an original oil painting in New- 


York? 

The Collectors of American Art, 38 West Fifty- 
seventh Street, will rent a painting to approved people 
who will keep it under favorable conditions. 

Is there a club for middle-aged women who have no 
place to go in New York? 

The L (the Roman numeral for 50) Club at 229 Lex- 
ington Avenue, run philanthropically, offers board, 
workrooms, and recreation for women over 50. 


Bad to Worse 


e Some notion of what Russia has lost under the €om- 
munists is given by William Henry Chamberlin in 
‘Current History”: 


It reveals a complete misapprehension of the Russian 
past or the Russian present or both to dismiss the 
Soviet record with a shrug and the consoling thought: 

“Oh, well, things were much worse under the Czars.” 

It should be remembered that the worst excesses of 
Czarism were checked and abated to some extent by 
the existence of a liberal, educated public opinion 
which is non-existent in the Soviet Union. Before the 
World War the Russian engineer, doctor, teacher, 
writer, had his share in the humanistic culture of 
Europe, to which Russia made a great contribution 
during the nineteenth century. To the young Com- 
munist of today that culture means little or nothing. 


What was really destroyed in Russia by the Revolu-. 


tion was certainly not the practice of autocracy. This 
goes on today in a more extreme form. What was wiped 
out was the overlay of European culture which one 
found in the now “liquidated” Russian upper and mid- 
dle classes. There has been an atavistic reversion to 
Asia, with which Russia always had so many strong ties. 


THE ‘f Slay 
That indescribable strangeness of the Moscow atmm 
phere, that feeling of nameless dread and whisperj 
secrecy on every hand, is the essence of Asia. Not th 
Asia of saints and sages, of Christ and Buddha ani 
Confucius and Lao-Tze, but the dark Asia of Genghi 


Khan and Tamerlane, whose scanty annals are writiq 
in blood. 


Etiquette for Sentries 


¢ SoME examples of etiquette for sentries are given y 
Douglas Woodruff in his column “Talking at Randon’ 
in the “Tablet” of London: 


A friend of mine in the Army but not yet an old 99} 
dier was hauled up the other day because, when m 
sentry duty, he had not challenged two officers on their 
return to camp. At first he said: “They were so 
grossed in their conversation that it seemed unkind 
to worry them,” and then he said that he did not fed 
he knew them well enough to challenge them. 

This was a pleasanter spirit for everybody than that 
of the Negro soldier in the American Army in the las 
war, who challenged his commanding officer late a 
night. Twice he shouted: “Who goes there?” and twice 
the officer made the correct response. When he chal 
lenged a third time, the officer in some exasperation 
said: “What do you mean by this? I’ve given you the 
answer, and you must recognize me as your commant- 
ing officer.” But the Negro replied: “I don’t know abou 
that, sah. Ma orders is to challenge three times ani 
then shoot!” 


Fewer Pupils In High School 


@ UNFORESEEN consequences of the practice of bitih 
control are making themselves felt. From the “Bostoi 
Traveler’: 


In recent years the enrollment of pupils in the lowe 
grades has been dropping off in the big cities, while 
the population of high schools grew. 

Now, from New York, comes word that for the first 
time in its history, New York city high school enroll 
ment has started to shrink. Within the next five yeais 
the high school drop will take on an accelerated pace. 
This year’s enrollment shrinkage in New York city 
means a loss of nearly seventy classes. 

Major readjustments of school systems are bound to 
follow the decrease in population of all the schools. Itis 
unlikely that teachers will be discharged, rather the 
classroom number of pupils may be reduced. School 
teaching as a career will become a narrower field. This 
eventuality is hard for many persons to believe, partict- 
larly as the decline in school population comes within 
a comparatively few years of its great expansion. 

Educators and parents will be interested in the fac 
that New York city’s vocational high schools are stil 
growing rapidly. This division has grown from 14,660 
in 1933 to 53,558 today. Indications point to a 5,000 
increase a year from now. 

Boston’s high school enrollment has stopped expant-. 
ing and this year is about the same as last, with a dé 
cline inevitable. Not a very cheerful prospect faces the 
teaching candidates. 
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Negro Religious Enthusiasm 


e Necro religious fervor is well illustrated in the fol- 
lowing. By Ellen Tarry in the “Catholic World”: 


Many of the delightful folk tales with which Ameri- 
can literature has been so enriched, are woven around 
the early Negro’s desire to pay tribute to the Creator 

’ of man. A significant example is the one about Josh, a 
Negro coachman to a wealthy Southern planter. It is 
told that Josh’s master was often embarrassed by the 
force and volume of his coachman’s praise. True, the 
wealthy planter sat downstairs while his coachman was 
perched high in the church gallery, but when Josh 
started shouting everybody knew who it was. And as 
time wore on, Josh’s primitive enthusiasm and religious 
ardor increased, until it reached such a point that the 
planter had to speak. 

“Josh,” he said, “I know you love God and all that. 
But you don’t have to shout so loud. God knows what’s 
in your heart.” 

And so Josh agreed not to “shout so loud” again. But 
the very next Sunday Josh’s shouting was as usual—no 
more—no less. 

Again Josh’s master spoke to him. 

“Josh,” he said, “it’s embarrassing for me to know 
that it’s my coachman up there in the gallery causing 
all that noise. I'll tell you what I'll do. If you promise 
me that you won’t shout next Sunday, I'll buy you a 
brand-new pair of boots.” 

Now Josh had never owned a brand-new pair of boots 
in his life and he promised faithfully to worship the 
next Sunday in such a dignified manner as would suit 
his master, who, in turn, would buy his boots. 

Sunday arrived and Josh drove the family to church, 
happy in the thought that he would soon prove himself 
deserving of a brand-new pair of black boots. Once his 
horses were hitched, the coachman took his seat in the 
gallery among the other servants. The services began 
and the preacher started his sermon. 

But Josh didn’t find it as easy to keep his promise as 
he had thought. He puckered his lips in fierce determi- 
nation to keep his mouth shut. He put his hands on his 
knees, to hold himself down. Josh looked at his worn 
shoes and thought of the shiny new boots that would 
soon be his. But just when Josh felt strongest, the 
preacher exhorted all to turn from the ways of sin 
and follow in the path of Him Who died nailed to a 
Cross on Calvary. That was too much for Josh! 

“Boots or no boots,” he cried in anguish as he jumped 
to his feet, “I just got to praise God!” 


Placing the Blame 


¢ IN AN AppREss in New York City J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the F.B.1., struck at the argument that the 
Church has failed in the war against crime: 


Every father and. mother in the land must train 
their children in decency, honesty and the sacredness 
of citizenship. There must be a reaffirmation of the 
sanctity of the home and greater diligence in the dis- 
charge of family responsibility. There must be re- 
established in American youth a respect for lawful au- 
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thority and truly American traditions. This must be 
done in the home which still controls the educational 
system in our democratic order. We need a re-dedication 
of old-fashioned discipline and less experimentation 
with unsound theories and unholy philosophies. 

The fact that some Americans lack moral fortitude 


does not mean that the Church has failed; on the con- 


trary, it has not been given a chance. What we need 
today is a return to the principles of decency, and 
honesty, and charity among men. What we need is an 
inculcation of the immortal lessons of the Ten Com- 
mandments, and the Sermon on the Mount, in the 
hearts and minds of all Americans. This is the surest 
antidote to stem the rising tide of lawlessness. 


End of Five-And-Ten Stores 


e@ THE END of the Five-and-Ten as an American institu- 
tion is related by John K. Winkler and Boyden Sparkes 
in “Dime Store” in the “Saturday Evening Post”: 


Five-and-Ten, as an American institution, came to a 
quiet end on November 13, 1935. The occasion was a 
meeting of the board of directors of the F. W. Wool- 
worth Co. The action they took was designed to en- 
gineer the company into merchandising more profitable 
than the price-restricted field of five-and-ten. One of 
them formally recited: 

“Resolved, that the selling price limit of twenty cents 
on merchandise be discontinued.” 

Competitive stores, unhampered by the once talis- 
manic five-and-ten-cent price limits, were flourishing. 

Only one of the old fellows who had made their for- 
tunes in five-and-ten stores while once-proud-depart- 
ment-store owners from coast to coast had been grow- 
ing less rich, remained on the board—C. $. Woolworth. 
Even he had been persuaded, at least in part, by the 
experimental raising of the ceiling from ten cents to 
twenty. The test had revealed the old limit for what it 
had become—a commercial strait jacket. So, the resolu- 
tion was adopted, and five-and-ten was started on its 
way to join countless vanished jobbing houses, the 
oilcloth-covered peddling pack, the country trader’s 
chicken wagon, the dry-goods store, and other out- 
moded devices of commerce. 


An Inspector Inspected 


e THE FOLLOWING from the “Liguorian” indicates high 
youthful powers of observation: 


An Inspector of Schools on a visit to one of our Cath- 
olic schools, finally reached the kindergarten room on 
his tour of inspection, and determined to put the tiny 
youngsters there through an intelligence test. 

With this in mind, he took his watch from his pocket 
shortly after entering the room; and then, a few min- 
utes afterward, asked the children: 

“Now, boys and girls, who can tell me what was the 
first thing I did after entering the room?” 

A pause for reflection; then a little mite of a girl put 
up her hand. 

“Well, what was the first thing I did?” 

“Please, sir, you passed in front of Sister without say- 
ing ‘Excuse me.’” 





A Question of Patience 


Oye of the most interesting 
stories in the Gospels involves a de- 
bate, which happened thus: 

On the third day after the death 
of Jesus, two of His disciples were 
walking from Jerusalem to Emmaus, 
a distance of about seven and a half 
They were discussing their 
disappointment over the fact that 
He had let them down in their hope 
that He was the Messiah. The 
Messiah, they argued, would not 
have suffered so passively nor died 
as the apparently helpless victim of 
spiteful violence. They were joined 
by Our Lord in some disguise which 
prevented recognition. He immedi- 
ately joined their argument. 

He began by making a declaration 
in justification of His patience: 
“Ought not Christ to have suffered 
these things, and so to enter into 
His glory?” And He proceeded to 
show them from the Scriptures that 
if the Christ had not suffered pa- 
tiently, He would have disorganized 
the plan of redemption which God 
had been publishing from. the be- 
ginning by type and symbol and the 
words of prophets. Patience was 
really the Christ’s defense against 
frustrating the works of God. 

Chere is implied here a principle 
which is far bigger than the occasion 
which provoked it. The principle 
can be stated in these words: 
Patience is the great defensive virtue 
in Christian life, or in any kind of 
Godly life. It is the virtue which 
prevents us from going to pieces 
under the nagging difficulties we 
encounter in our efforts to become 
holy 

jesus was hardly speaking simply 
the state of mind of those 
two disciples at the moment. He 
have done that much more 
economically than by argument. He 
could have brought them all the 
comfort they needed without saying 
a word. He could have released those 
eyes which “were held” and allowed 
them to recognize 
Him. But He in- 
sisted upon argu- 
ine His case with 
an out- 


miles. 
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By DAMIAN REID, C.P. 


sider and convincing them that the 
patience which they had misinter- 
preted was really His defense against 
failure as a redeemer. He did not 
suffer because He could not escape, 
but because it was His sacred duty 
to suffer and not to try to escape. 
Specifications had been written by 
God for the career of the Saviour. 
And it was the Saviour’s business to 
follow them. 

The essential thing about Christ's 
redemptive mission was that He 
should suffer what pains He actu- 
ally did suffer, and that then He 
should die. This was to be both the 
crisis and the finishing cadence of 
redemption. And while any act of 
His life was in itself of value enough 
to regenerate us, it was the act of 
suffering and dying that had been 
determined upon to buy back for 
men the grace of God. 

Now if we can imagine Our Lord 
with the limitations of the average 
man, with no prophetic vision of 
the manner in which His life would 
end, with no clear understanding of 
the purpose of each experience as it 
came, but just muddling along from 
one adventure to another, hoping 
for the best but encountering difh- 
culties which might lead Him pessi- 
mistically to expect the worst, if we 
can imagine Christ with such ficti- 
tious strictures on His divinity, then 
we can see various situations during 
His passion in which only patience 
could rescue Him from the tempta- 
tion to give up. 

Take, for instance, that first dis- 
play of violence He met with in the 
garden, when the guard came out 
with swords and staves and ropes 
to capture Him. Might He not have 
thought it a waste of time to go 
further with His efforts? He had 
given of His best to improve the lot 
of His people. For the past three 
years He had lived in a state of the 
most intense activity, not for any 
aggrandizement that He, personally, 


*Patience Is the Virtue Which Helps Us To Overcome the 
Difficulties We Encounter In Our Efforts To Become Holy 
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needed, but strictly for them. And 
now here they were, after arguing 
their consciences into a very con- 
venient religious scruple, hunting 
Him with weapons which they 
would use to capture a blackguard 
or to lead home a strayed animal. 
If He were not patient, might He 
not have thought that this game of 
human malice was too cheap, too 
irdecent, too vile for His stomach? 
And if in coming to that conclusion, 
He had decided to run away, then 
there would have been no redemp- 
tion. There would have been no 
Good Friday. Human disgust at 
difficulties would have ruined an- 
other great moment which patience 
could have saved. 

And after all the chicanery and 
log-rolling which went on at His 
trials before the Sanhedrists, and 
after Pilate had uttered that monu- 
mental policy of evasion: “This man 
has done no wrong; I will chastise 
Him therefore, and let Him go,” 
might He not have thought that 
the soundness of His youthful body 
was too steep a price to pay ina 
cause which at the moment looked 
like a will-o-the-wisp? He might have 
bowed Himself out there if He were 
not patient. 


HEN they set about wounding 
Him in His honor, and used 
instruments that were symbols of 
His claims and of His hopes for the 
ultimate destiny of all men, used 
those instruments to taunt Him on 
His apparent failure, there His pa- 
tience was set another task to carry 
Him through. It had to close His 
eyes to the ragged purple cloak 
which was thrown about His shoul- 
ders to affront His ambition for a 
kingdom. It had to dull the pain of 
the thorns in the crown which was 
put on His head to be a jest on His 
present subjection. It had to still the 
hand which held a mock scepter, 
and which might have jeopardized 
redemption by 
laying that rod 
over the backs of 
His tormentors. 
And at the very 
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Drawing on wood made especially for THE SIGN by Mario Barberis, Rome, Italy 


“When they were come to the place which is called Calvary, they crucified Him there” 
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end, when they stripped Him of His 
clothing and pointed to the cross 
which He must lie upon, and took 
up hammers and selected nails, at 
that moment He came to the ordeal 
which would seal everything. If He 
lay there and let them do their work, 
He would never be loosened from 
that cross until He died. That act 
would put His whole life behind 
Him. He could no longer hope to go 
about in the milling human throngs, 
preaching His message of peace and 
salvation. He could no longer look 
for the day when His campaign of 
active human contact with men 
would put the world at His feet 
and fulfill all His dreams. What- 
ever choice He would make would 
have to be made now. 

Suppose that at that moment, 
Jesus did not have His divine 
knowledge, and had to face the situ- 
ation with the discretion of only an 
average man. In the designs of God, 
all Christ had to do then was die, 
and in one stroke would come all 
the fulfillment that His heart hoped 
for. But suppose that in His own 
mind He considered His life a more 
vital thing than His death, that 
human shrewdness is a more reliable 
formula of success than the execu- 
tion of a divine commission, that 
circumstances can become too hard 
to be compensated for by the glory 
of serving God, that the cross could 
not conceivably be as brilliant an 
ornament in one’s history as a crown. 
Suppose He had not summoned to 
His aid the patience which is pre- 
cisely the moral tonic that a man 
needs at such a time, that patience 
which holds the soul together when 
happenings beyond our moral con. 
trol threaten to disorganize it, that 
which enables us to win 
rather than merely put up a good 
fight. If He had not drawn upon 
that patience, He would never have 
entered into His glory. 

Of course, we have been imagining 
in impossible thing. Christ did not 
view His passion in the doubtful 
ind unenlightened fashion we have 
been supposing. 

But, evidently, the two disciples 
vho walked to Emmaus did see it 
in that light. Presumably they had 
been present when He suffered and 
died; and they had considered that 
they were beholding a tremendous 
and mounting disaster which kept 
piling up until Jesus killed all their 
hopes of Him by dying. This is the 


patience 


conclusion which He explained away 
as He walked beside them. The pa- 
tience that they considered dashed 
their hopes was really the patience 
that made those hopes come true. 
“Ought not Christ to have suffered 
these things, and so to enter into 
His glory?” 

Christ, in this instance, was liter- 
ally justifying His patience to these 
two disciples of His. But there is a 
large scale application to what He 
said. His words would have been 
just as true if He had made them 
mean this: “Ought not every man 
suffer patiently whatever hardships 
confront him, and so to enter into 


his glory?” 


oR it is human destiny that every 

man meets hardships of one 
kind or another during the course 
of his life. And, in a great many 
instances, he can do nothing about 
relieving himself of them or even 
assuaging the pain they cause. But 
in the meantime he must serve God, 
no matter what anxieties he has on 
his mind or how much his head 
aches. This fact is in itself a good 
vindication of the virtue of patience. 
It is not our privilege, at times, to 
refuse to accept circumstances as we 
find them. And if we cannot change 
them, we must accept them. We 
have to live our lives on God’s terms, 
not on our own. If a man is a crip- 
ple, then he must serve God as a 
cripple. He would be helping no- 
body, and he would be positively 
harming himself, by wasting time 
complaining about his misfortune. 

The hardships which we inces- 
santly meet, and which try our pa- 
tience most, are ordinarily of a less 
drastic kind. They do not come 
thundering into our lives and leave 
us prostrated. They are minor shocks 
which make us increasingly sensitive, 
like the sore thumb which is always 
being bumped. For instance, they 
are little intrusions on our time, or 
little disappointments which crop 
up just when we have our lives 
nicely arranged, little situations 
which we have not carried off to 
our’ entire satisfaction. In other 
words, they are acts of God thrown 
into our lives to steer us where He 
wants us to go. 

But it is not at all important that 
life should proceed as we would like 
it to go—according to our plans and 
our schedule. Just as it was not im- 
portant that Christ, in His passion, 


should have disappointed some of 
His disciples. What is important js 
that we serve God in whatever cir. 
cumstance we find ourselves, whether 
that circumstance is of our own 
choosing or not. That is as impor. 
tant to us as Christ’s death was im. 
portant to redemption. 

God has never said that there js 
any direct and necessary causality 
involved between our human effort 


and the growth of the kingdom of — 


heaven. Our smallest deeds may 
actually serve spiritual purposes 
which have never entered into our 
minds. Suffering that is patiently en. 
dured as an act of service to God is 
so highly volatile that after it ful- 
fills its mission of personal sancti- 
fication, it escapes to permeate the 
whole world of the spirit. 

This was the case with Christ if 
we consider only the physical fact 
of His being nailed to a cross and 
His dying. It happened on a little 
hill outside of Jerusalem named Cal- 
vary. But the effect of that seemingly 
confined human ordeal has spanned 
the earth and the centuries. Only 
God has the vision to follow the 
pilgrimage of patient effort. He tells 
us where to work and in what spirit 
to work. The fruits of conquest, 
however, must eventually be the gift 
of grace and the product of His own 
management. “Without Me, you can 
do nothing.” 

From this aspect, consequently, 
patience is simply and in fact the 
acceptance of life as God has made 
it for us. Impatience amounts to cen- 
suring God for presuming to take 
a hand in directing our careers. 
From this aspect also, the duties of 
patience become more than a 
numbed tolerance of the unpleas- 
antnesses of life. They become a 
comforting guarantee that God is 
piloting our destiny and investing 
our good works in the same venture 
that His patience served. 

After Jesus had delivered His dis- 
course on patience, He permitted 
the eyes of the two disciples to be 
opened so that they knew Him. 
That is a destiny which is in store 
for us if we learn the lesson of pa- 
tience, and recognize in our earthly 
trials the hand of Him who will 
break bread with us and, according 
to His promise, drink with us the 
fruit of the vine—not on some cheer- 
less Sunday in an earthly Emmaus, 
but on a day that He is waiting for 
in the kingdom of His Father. 
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Church In Finland 


Finland’s magnificent stand against atheistic Russia 
inspires me to ask what is the general religion of the 
Finns, and are there any Catholics there?—NEW YORK. 


Finland and Sweden renounced Catholicism for the 
doctrines of the Reformers in the sixteenth century. 
The present population numbers about 3,762,000 and 
is almost entirely of the Lutheran faith. There are 
about 2,000 Catholics in the country, who form the 
Vicariate Apostolic of Finland. They are ministered to 
by one bishop and ten priests of the Sacred Heart of 
St. Quentin, with headquarters at Helsingfors. Accord- 
ing to Donald Attwater’s Orbis Catholicus, from which 
the above statistics are taken, “no new monasteries of 
any obedience may be established without government 
permission and all future religious must be of Finnish 
nationality.” It is interesting to note that one of the 
two daughters of Field-Marshal Mannerheim, Finland’s 
hero, was received into the Catholic Church and has 
been a nun in a Carmelite Convent in England for 
several years. There are (or were) a few Sisters of the 
Congregation of the Sacred Heart in Finland. 


Prophecies of St. Malachy 


Are the Popes actually called by name, as well as by 
motto, in the Prophecies of St. Malachy; that is, do 
they read “Lumen de Coelo, Leo XIII,” etc. A Catholic 
weekly claims that, according to the Prophecies the 
present Pope should be Gregory XVII and that three 
or four Popes further on is Pius XII, whose motto is 
“De Mediatate Lunae.” How could these statements be 


made unless the name is attached to the motto?— 
OTTAWA, ILL. 


Saint Malachy, the saintly Bishop of Down, while in 
Rome at the end of 1139 or the beginning of 1140, was 
alleged to have beheld in a vision the long succession 
of Roman Pontiffs who were to follow Innocent II in 
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the papal chair. Each future pope was designated by a 
device or motto, the meaning of which only the future 
would explain. 

According to this, only the device or motto was men- 
tioned. The succeeding Popes, no matter what name 
they assumed, were supposed to exemplify in some way 
or other the motto next in order. 

A complete list of mottoes is given in Father 
Luddy’s Life of Saint Malachy. There is also a complete 
list in The National Catholic Almanac, page 74-78. 
There are six more mottoes in the list. The names of 
the Popes, who are supposed to exemplify the motto, 
are not attached. Mystery is piled on mystery, when 
papal names are also prophesied. The present Pope is 
supposed to be Pastor Angelicus in St. Malachy’s list. 
When the present Holy Father assumed his new name, 
he did so because of his intention to carry out the poli- 
cies of his lamented predecessor, not because of any in- 
fluence of the so-called Prophecies. 


Writing To Bishop 


Is it considered improper for a lay person to write 
directly to the bishop of his diocese?—n. Nn. 


It is not considered improper to write directly to 
one’s bishop, or to the Pope for that matter. Only the 
other day a poor man received a private reply from 
the Holy Father himself. 

Many books of Catholic instruction supply the forms 
of address to various ecclesiastical superiors. 


Inconsiderate Vow Not To Marry 


If a young girl, in a moment of disillusion, made a 
vow never to marry, without giving any thought to the 
meaning of such a vow and without seeking the advice 
of her confessor, would she be bound by that vow?— 
BOSTON, MASS. 


One of the conditions required for the assumption 
of a valid vow is perfect deliberation on the part of the 
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person assuming the vow. No one is considered to put 
in obligation upon himself without sufficient deliber- 
ition. Hence, a perfect human act is required before 
ihe obligation arises. In the case submitted, it does 
not appear that any vow was taken, but it would be 
well to submit the matter to your Father Confessor for 
unfirmation. 


Catholic Marrying Non-Catholic Divorcee 


If a Catholic intends to marry a non-Catholic di- 
orcee, can they be married before an authorized 
priest? —WATERTOWN, MASS. 


Catholics are forbidden to marry non-Catholics by 
the common law of the Church, and only under cer- 
(ain conditions and with grave guarantees will a dis- 
pensation from the impediment of mixed religion be 
granted. The law is that Catholics are obliged to be 
married before an authorized priest and at least two 
witnesses. Moreover, each party must show that he and 
she are free to marry before a priest will assist at their 
marriage. Civil divorce in Catholic teaching does not 
dissolve the bond of any true marriage, but it would 
tree the parties from civil penalties, in case they were 
tree before God to marry. 


Objection to Indissolubility 


Isn't the stand of the Catholic Church against divorce 

the innocent party in adultery harsh and unfair? 
Here is an example: a Catholic wife leaves her Catholic 
husband and their two infant children, and goes to live 
vith another man all the rest of her life. Her husband, 
an exemplary Catholic, in the prime of life, had no part 
in the sin of his wife. Yet he is forever forbidden to re- 
marry and consequently is driven to commit sin.—NEW 
YORK, 


This complaint is not so much against the stand of 
the Catholic Church as against the law of Jesus Christ. 
Indissolubility of Christian marriage is due to His will. 
rhe Church simply executes His will and faithfully 
hands down His revelation. 

The commission of adultery allows the innocent party 
to separate from the guilty one, even perpetually, with 
lue permission from ecclesiastical authority, but adul- 
tery does not dissolve the bond and give the right to 
marry again during the lifetime of the parties. Christ 
restored marriage to its original dignity: “Have ye not 
read that he who made man from the beginning made 
them male and female? And he said, for this cause shall 
a man leave father and mother and shall cleave to his 
wife, and they shall be two in one flesh. Therefore, now 
they are not two, but one flesh. What, therefore, God 
hath joined together, let no man _ put asunder” 
(Matt. 19). 

When the Pharisees invoked the law of Moses, asking 
why Moses commanded that a bill of divorce be given 
and the wife put away, Jesus answered that Moses per- 
mitted them to put away their wives “because of the 
hardness of their hearts.’ Our Lord allowed separation 
from bed and board because of adultery, but not re- 
marriage during the lifetime of the parties. 

Whoever puts away his spouse commits adultery 
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against her, and she commits adultery if she puts away 
her husband and is married to another. St. Paul sums 
up Christian teaching in this fashion: “To them that are 
married, not I, but the Lord commandeth, that the wife 
depart not from her husband. And if she depart, that 
she remain unmarried, or be reconciled to her husband" 
(I Cor. 7: 10, 11) . The same holds true for the husband, 
for there is no double standard in Christian morals, 

Every law which is promulgated for the common good 
is likely to involve hardship in particular cases. If there 
were exceptions made in favor of hard cases, the com. 
mon good would not be obtained. In the beginning of 
the Reformation, when the living and infallible teach. 
ing authority of the Church was repudiated in favor of 
a dead book, adultery was about the only ground ad- 
vanced by the Reformers in favor of absolute divorce 
and remarriage, but in the course of time many other 
grounds were recognized, at least by civil law, even 
though frivolous in the extreme. Nowadays in this coun- 
try “mental cruelty” is admitted as sufficient, at least in 
Reno. As a result, the home has been gradually breaking 
up and because of this, public morality has fallen very 
low. When the home goes, the nation goes. And divorce 
is the greatest enemy of the home. 

There are, indeed, many hard cases in marriage, but 
they are not limited to marriage. The moral law is very 
unpalatable at times, but its observance binds just the 
same. This makes for the common good. If the moral 
law didn’t bind, especially when inconvenient, there 
would be no common good. Besides, did not both parties 
take each other “for better, for worse, for richer, for 
poorer, in sickness and health, until death do us part”? 

It might have been the husband, instead of the wife. 
If so, the wife would have to remain faithful to the 
promise made. The same result would follow if the wife 
were committed to an asylum for life. Not even the 
State would allow him to marry again during her life 
time. And suppose the husband were committed to an 
institution for life? His wife would have to remain un- 
married. Why, then, consider the law of Christ unfair, 
when the State itself demands fidelity in certain hard 
cases? 

God allows no one to be called upon to bear more 
than he is able, because divine grace will supply our 
natural deficiency, if we pray for it humbly. “Ask and 
you shall receive.” This prayer will be heard the more 
readily in the case of those who have received the Sacra- 
ment of Marriage, because the sacrament gives them a 
special right to be heard. 


Language of Cross’ Title and New Testament: 
Judas and Matthias 


(1) In what language was the inscription INRI 
written, and what were the actual words? (2) In whal 
language were the Jewish Scriptures written at the time 
of Christ? Were any of them written in Greek at that 
time and was there a Latin language also? (3) Was 
Judas the thirteenth Apostle? What was the name of 
the Apostle chosen in Judas’ place?—ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


(1) INRI is an abbreviation of the title of Our Lord's 
Cross—“Jesus of Nazareth King of the Jews’”—which was 
written in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin (John 19:19 20); 
the three languages of the civilized world at that time. 
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(2) If you refer to the New Testament, which was 
composed after the death of Christ, all the books were 
originally written in Greek, with the exception of St. 
Matthew's Gospel, which was composed in Aramaic. 
Most of the books of the Old Testament were written 
in Hebrew, but some were written in Aramaic, and 
others in Greek. 

(3) Judas was one of the original Twelve Apostles. 
After his apostasy and suicide, the eleven chose 
Matthias in his place (Acts 1:26), making the latter the 
thirteenth Apostle. St. Paul was the fourteenth Apostle. 


Rutherford Chronology of Popes 


A woman disciple of Judge Rutherford ridiculed the 
Catholic doctrine of Apostolic Succession and made the 
statement that there was a period of three hundred 
years between Simon called Peter and the next known 
head of the Church. What is the proper answer to this 
statement, and where can the complete list of the Popes, 
with names, dates, etc., be found?—IMMACULATA, PA. 


There have been many arguments against the Roman 
Papacy advanced by opponents of the Catholic Church, 
but it rests with “Judge” Rutherford to put forth one 
that is wholly absurd. ‘The best answer to such an argu- 
ment is to say that it is against the facts of history and the 
common consent of the Christian Churches, not merely 
of the Catholic and Roman Church. Complete lists of 
the Roman Pontiffs can be found in many places, as 
The Official Catholic Directory, The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, The Franciscan Almanac, 1939, pp. 60-64. Litera- 
ture refuting “Judge” Rutherford can be obtained from 
Rev. Richard Felix, O. S. B., Pilot Grove, Mo., and Rev. 
Charles M. Carty, 500 Robert Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
The latter announces a five-cent pamphlet called “The 
Freak Religion.” His exposé of “Judge” Rutherford in 
the Appendix of Radio Replies is excellent. 


Voluntary Distractions 


Are voluntary distractions in prayers which are not 
of obligation sinful? Please explain your answer.—NEW 
YORK. 


All voluntary distractions in prayers to God are sin- 
ful. It makes no difference whether the prayers are 
prescribed or not. The reason is simple: it is irreverent 
to pray to God and at the same time not to attend to 
what you are doing. 


Lay Brothers 


Please send me information about the different types 
of work that lay brothers do in this country.—LuDING- 
TON, MICH. 


Lay brothers are religious who are not priests nor 
studying to be priests. They engage in all manner of 
labor—teaching, nursing, clerical work, and the domes- 
tic affairs of religious houses. The Loyola University 
Press, 3441 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago, IIl., publishes 
a pamphlet by Father Garesche, S. J., “What Should 
We Think of the Brother’s Vocation,” (16 cents), 
which describes their life and corrects many miscon- 
ceptions about it. 


Meaning of “‘Lost’’ 
& 


When there is a question of being “lost,” does it mean 
condemned to the Hell of the damned, or to Limbo? 
For example, we are told that an adult who does not 
pray cannot go to Heaven, taking for granted that the 
person leads a good life otherwise. This example, and 
any one of many others, makes me ask if people of this 
type go to the same place that an unbaptized baby goes 
to after death.—BERGEN PINES, N. J. 


The Council of Florence, after defining that the souls 
of the just (those dying in grace with no debt of tem- 
poral punishment) are immediately received into 
Heaven and enjoy the vision of God, adds, “but the souls 
of those who die in actual mortal sin, or in original sin 
only, immediately descend into Hell, where they are 
visited with different kinds of punishment.” Hence, both 
those who die with the guilt of actual mortal sin and 
those who die in original sin only are lost, because they 
are deprived of the beatific vision of God, but their pun- 
ishment is very different. Those dying in actual mortal 
sin are condemned to the Hell of eternal fire, but those 
dying in original sin only are confined to Limbo, ac- 
cording to the common doctrine of the Church. The 
first will be visited with positive pains, but the second 
will not. 

Unbaptized adults who have reached the age of rea- 
son, and therefore of accountability, will not be con- 
demned for original sin only, but also for their actual 
sins, if they were grievous. Only infants, and those 
equivalent to infants, e.g., imbeciles, who have never 
been baptized, will go to Limbo, where they will enjoy 
a natural heaven. An adult who never prays is not a 
good person in a moral and spiritual sense, for a man 
who neglects to pray fails in the primary obligation 
of a creature. A man who neglects to pray is said to 
risk eternal loss because the grace of final perseverance 
cannot be strictly merited, but must be asked of God 
as a free gift of His mercy. 


Nurses Becoming Sisters 


What percentage of recruits to the sisterhoods comes 
from the training schools of Catholic hospitals?—prtts- 
BURGH, PA. 


We have no information about this matter and sug- 
gest that you communicate with the Editor of Hospital 
Progress, 524 North Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
This is a Catholic magazine devoted to hospital in- 
terests. 


Classified Motion Pictures: 
“Cone With the Wind” 


(1) Where can I obtain a list of approved motion 
pictures? (2) What rating has the new picture, “Gone 
With the Wind,” recetved?—N. J. 


(1) Classified lists of current motion pictures are 
published in the Catholic weekly papers. They are fur- 
nished by The National Legion of Decency, the New 
York Council of which has offices at 485 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 

(2) Gone With the Wind is rated as “Class B—Ob- 
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jectionable in Part.” The reasons for this rating are 
“the low moral character, principles, and behavior of 
the main figures as depicted in the film; suggestive im- 
plications; and the attractive portrayal of the immoral 
character of a supporting role in the story.” 


Indexed Songs and Books 


Is there such a thing as a list of Indexed Songs and 
Books? If so, where can they be obtained?—NEW JERSEY. 


\ complete Index of Prohibited Books, issued by 
order of Pope Pius XI in 1930, may be obtained from 
Catholic book stores. A booklet containing a partial 
list Of Prohibited Books and an explanation of the 
rules pertaining to them, may be obtained from THE 
SIGN for ten cents, net. We do not know of a list of 
Indexed Songs, at least for universal use. We have heard 


of one diocese which lists music inappropriate for 
church use. 


Marriage of Unwed Mother 


Kindly advise whether an unmarried mother of two 
children can be married before the altar in a white 
veil and dress? In fact, can she be married inside the 
altar rail in a Catholic Church?—n. n. 


The marriages of Catholics are to be performed in 
the church and before the altar. The Canon Law does 
not legislate about the dress of bride and groom. The 
latter is determined by the accepted customs of the 
place and the good sense of the parties. If a woman had 
lost her reputation in the community, it would not be 
appropriate for her to be clothed in a bridal dress that 
symbolizes virginity. There may be parish rules that 


such a person would not be allowed within the sanc- 
tuary. 


Anglican Church Not One With Roman 


{ member of the Anglican Church claims that it is 
exactly the same as the Roman Catholic Church, only 
the members don’t believe in the infallibility of the 
Pope. Are their priests in valid Orders, can they con- 
secrate the Host as our priests do, and have they the 
Real Presence on their altars?—sALEM, MASS. 


The solemn, authoritative decision of Pope Leo XIII 
in 1896 was that all ordinations performed according to 
Anglican ordinals were and are invalid. This decision 
confirmed the attitude of his predecessors from the 
time the Reformers in England corrupted the ancient 
Roman Rite of Ordination, which had been in use be- 
fore the Reformation. Hence, Anglican priests have 
no power of Orders and therefore cannot validly per- 
form any act which depends upon valid Ordination. It 
follows that they do not offer a true Mass, nor absolve, 
no> is Our Lord present in the Eucharist on their altars. 

The Anglican Church takes its beginning from its 
legal establishment in England under Queen Elizabeth 
in 1559. She was its first head in temporals and spirit- 
uals. The ruling sovereign is still the spiritual head of 
the Church, and Parliament has jurisdiction over ‘it. It 
is a purely human institution, as any Church set up 
in 1559 must of necessity be. It was never and is not 
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now part of the historic Catholic Church. It is a x. 
ligion of private judgment. Catholics receive their faith 
from the living, infallible teaching of the Church, by 
ultimately it rests on the authority of God. Protestans 
have no external and living authority which decides 
what is and what is not the revealed truth. 

It is false to imply that all Anglicans believe alj 
that Catholics believe except the Infallibility of the 
Pope. One Anglican believes in Mass and the Real 
Presence; another Anglican repudiates them as “blas 
phemous fables and dangerous deceits,” as one of the 
Thirty-Nine Articles has it. In fact, these Articles, 
drawn up in 1563, rejected the primacy of the Pope, 
the Sacrifice of the Mass—“that sacrilegious invention,”~ 
transubstantiation, Purgatory, the invocation of saints, 
the veneration of images, and indulgences. Whoever 
should do anything to this symbol of faith was to be 
punished as a heretic. These Articles have remained the 
official code of the Anglican Church. An Anglican who 
believes in such things is going contrary to the dogmas 
drawn up by the founder of his Church. 

It is nourishing a very dangerous illusion to imagine 
that the Anglican Church (Protestant Episcopal in the 
United States) is practically the same thing as the Cath. 
olic Church. They are as different as truth and error. 
Many sincere Anglicans have been drawn from dark- 
ness into the light and have confessed the falsity of 
their former position. Cardinal Newman is the most 
famous of them. Incidentally, Rev. Seldon P. Delany, 
another distinguished convert from the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, wrote a very instructive book on the 
reasons for his conversion, called Why Rome? 


Legion of Mary 


I am interested in getting some information regard- 


ing the Legion of Mary. Can you help me?—NEwARk, 
N. J. 


The Legion of Mary was founded in Dublin in 1931 
by Mr. Frank Duff. The object of the Legion is “the 
personal sanctification of members through prayer and 
the lay apostolate, that is seeking out lapsed Catholics 
and contacting non-Catholics with a view to their con- 
version.” The Legion has made great progress since its 
establishment and has merited the praise of many 
members of the clergy and hierarchy. It now numbers 
70,000 members in 70 dioceses in the United States 
according to The National Catholic Almanac. The cen- 
tral office in this country is P. O. Box 83, Station X, 
New York City. A quarterly magazine, Maria Legionis, 
is published at Immaculata House, 37 Lower Dominick 
Street, Dublin, Ireland. We suggest that you communi 


‘cate with the New York address for further information. 


Sir Philip Gibbs 
Is Sir Philip Gibbs, author of “The Cross of Peace” 
and other books, a Catholic? If so, when and unde: 


what circumstances did he join the Church?—cLevELAND, 
OHIO. 


He is listed’ in The English Catholic Who’s Who and 
Year Book (1934) as a Catholic, but not a convert. The 
American Catholic Who’s Who (1934-35) says that 
both his parents were converts. 







































































































































Letters should as a rule be 

limited to about 300 words. 

The Editor reserves the { 
right of cutting. Opinions expressed herein are the 
writer’s and not necessarily those of the Editor. Intelli- 
gent comment concerning matters having relation to 
Catholic life and thought are welcomed. Communica- 
tions should bear the name and address of writers. 


PrizE Essay CONTEST 


Epiror OF THE SIGN: 


Marymount College, as a member of the National 
Federation of Catholic College Students, announces an 
essay contest on the topic “The Catholic College Stu- 
dent in Constructive Catholic Action.” 

Rules of the Contest 

1. This contest is open to every student member of 
Catholic Colleges in the United States of America. 

2. Any phase of the above topic will be suitable. Pos- 
sible sub-divisions would be the activity of the Catholic 
College Student in relation to clean advertising, clean 
literature, student relief, settlement work, interracial or 
foreign refugee or other problems. 

g. Essays must be complete and detailed and are to 
be judged according to originality and practical value. 

4. Manuscripts must be typed on one side of the 
sheet only and must not exceed 1,000 words in length. 

5. The name of the contestant and the college which 
he represents must appear only within sealed envelope 
securely attached to the paper. 

6. All entries must be mailed before 12:00 P.M. of 
Tuesday, April 2, 1940, to Miss Arlene Morton, Mary- 
mount College, Tarrytown, New York. 

7. There will be an award of $25.00 for the first 
prize essay and subsidiary amounts of $10.00 and $5.00 
will be awarded for the second and third prize essays 
respectively. 

8. Decisions of the judges appointed by the NFCCS 
will in all cases be considered final. 

g. The winning essay will appear in THE SIGN. 

MARYMOUNT COLLEGE, Mary GALLOWAY 

TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 


AFTERMATH OF “GRAF SPEE” BATTLE 


Eprror oF THE SIGN: 


_ Probably the “Graf Spee” incident has been forgotten 
in the United States by this time, but I thought it 
would be of interest for your readers to know of my 
personal contact with some of the German and British 
sailors, 

We have all the sailors here in Buenos Aires with the 
exception of sixty wounded who are in Montevideo. 
The officers will be given the run of Buenos Aires while 
the sailors will go somewhere out in the country. Just 
where has not yet been decided. They are supposed to 
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be segregated and no visitors allowed to speak to them. 
Some German priests tried to get to see them and ar- 
range for Mass for Christmas but were not able. So they 
made representations through their Embassy. I went 
down to see about the arrangements at the place of in- 
carceration and was ushered right in to the seamen. 

Some of them spoke English and a couple Spanish, so 
we made out all right. This morning I went down with 
one of the German priests. We had no trouble whatever 
getting in. I have arranged to get time for Mass from 
the Commander of the “Alemanes” and gave him the 
address of the person to see about the permission to 
act as Chaplain. 

There are about three hundred Catholics among the 
German prisoners, who seemed very glad to meet a Ger- 
man priest. While I was making arrangements with one 
of the officials, the German priest remained to chat with 
the sailors. There is a very nice crowd of young men 
there and it is difficult to associate them with the 
rowdyism of the Hitler regime. 

When the “Ajax,” one of the British ships that was in 
the battle, was in port, I was down to say Mass on 
board. There were only about thirty Catholics in the 
crew. They fixed up an altar in the torpedo room and 
alongside of the altar was a twenty-one-foot Whitehead 
torpedo. When hearing Confessions I used it for a 
chair. 

I knew a good many of the men from the “Exeter.” 
She was badly damaged in the conflict. The Commo- 
dore of the “Ajax” is a direct descendant of St. Thomas 
More, the English martyr who died under the ax at the 
time of Henry VIII. 

Davin HABERBUSH, C.P. 


. BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINE, SO. AMERICA. 


Can’T PLEASE ALL 
Epiror oF THE SIGN: 


I have just read Current Fact and Comment in the 
February issue of THe Sicn, and as a Catholic English- 
man I feel obliged to let you know my reaction. 

It is a rather vague and negative one at the outset, 
because while expressing the sentiment that you sym- 
pathize with “our former allies,” in the very next few 
lines you proceed to question their motives in fighting 
this war. Why sympathize with a cause of which you 
know nothing—or little? 

As for “war aims,” do you suggest that England 
should not have honored her pledge to Poland until 
“war aims” had been decided upon? The whole world 
knows the issues involved in this war. Public opinion 
is also very much aware of the fact that the line had to 
be drawn somewhere, though, as aggression had to be 
curbed. Call it “for the sake of democracy” if you wish. 
Why quibble about words? But—aggression had to be 
stopped! 

Your plea for a little enlightenment on the “religious 
angle” must have been heard by Cardinal Hlond of 
Poland. Surely his report to the Vatican tends to sub- 
stantiate the theory that Britain’s enemies are not ex- 
actly pillars of our religion—or any other. It is indeed 
unfortunate that a great many of our Catholic writers 
and editors happen to be of Irish extraction, because, 
when writing on world affairs in which Britain is in- 
volved, their racial prejudice (rightly or wrongly) 
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blinds them completely to any justice there may be in 
the latter’s cause. 

For many reasons I believe this to be the explanation 
for the column in question, a column which claims it 
would deplore a German victory, yet its very substance 
is anything but helpful to the Allied cause. Indeed, it 
is the nearest thing to a Hearst publication I have ever 
read, 

Perhaps the day will come when Americans will in- 
sist on having news and views reflected to them through 
purely American ideals—Catholic ideals too, I hope— 
but I, for one, have learned that Irish thought is not 
necessarily Catholic thought. 

New York. VINCENT GATEs. 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

\s a long-time reader, I express my disappointment 
at the pro-British and dishonest viewpoints expressed 
in the February issue of your magazine. I notice a step- 
ping toward the anti-German bloc. A slight step, as it 
must be, but one that will be followed by others until 
you are yelling loudly for German blood. 

New York. AMERICAN VETERAN OF 1917. 


SPECIAL BuLk RATEs 
Epiror OF THE SIGN: 


I have just organized a C. Y. O. unit in my parish 
and would like to place in the hands of its members a 
thoroughly good magazine. I have a liking for THE 
SIGN ever since my days in the seminary, and would 
like now to secure more readers for it. 

Would you be able to send me about ten copies 


monthly? I was told that possibly the C. Y. O. could get 
a reduction. 


Rev. MICHAEL M. Syrnyk, S.T.L. 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Editor's Note: A special bulk rate is available for stu- 
dents, clubs, parish newsstands, etc. Information will be 
promptly furnished to those interested. 


DANCEs ON FRIDAY 
EpITOR OF THE SIGN: 


A letter in the “Sign-Post” of the January issue in- 
quired why a part of the day dedicated to the Passion 
of Christ, Friday, should be utilized by colleges for the 
purpose of holding college dances. 

One thing is, as the “Sign-Post” stated, that that con- 
sideration does not enter the minds of the college stu- 
dents planning the dances. It is a very convenient day 
and is preferred to Saturday because there are so many 
Catholic college students who receive Holy Communion 
on Sunday morning. College dances usually extend 
into the “wee hours of the morning,” so rather than 
have their Communion fast broken on Sunday morning, 
the students planning them prefer to hold the dances 
on Friday night. This consideration is always an im- 
portant factor in planning college dances. I know; I’ve 
planned them. 


New York, N. Y. ALTON R. KiRCHER. 


Epiror OF THE SIGN: 
In the January issue of THE Sicn there was a question 
about Catholic colleges holding dances on Fridays. Our 


THE + SIGN 


Archbishop frowned upon dances on Saturday night be. 
cause there was a worry about getting up in time for 
Sunday Mass and breaking the Eucharistic fast. And it 
was impossible to have a dance during the week due 
to homework. But now there is no need for your in. 
quirer to worry, for the Catholic colleges and universi- 
ties in this diocese can hold no more dances. I like the 
“Sign-Post” very much and consider it very educational, 
St. Louis, Mo. Mary RirtA PERKINSON. 


FATHER Remp’s ARTICLES 
Epiror OF THE SIGN: 


For a long time I have been wanting to tell you how 
good Father Damian Reid’s articles on the Passion of 
Our Lord and the Sorrows of His Blessed Mother Mary 
are. They are different from the usual treatment these 
sacred subjects receive. The author reveals a deep 
understanding of the sufferings of Christ and displays 
an unusual talent in bringing this knowledge to the 
mind of the reader. He is very practical, also, in apply- 
ing the lessons of the Sacred Passion to the lives of the 
faithful. One begins to appreciate the sublimity of the 
Christian vocation and how merciful God has been to 
call us to such a life. We need more of this awareness 
today, when the whole world, it seems, is attracted only 
to what is material and temporal. Then, too, there is a 
distinction about the author’s language which is some- 
what difficult to define, but which is very pleasing. Such 
articles ought to produce much spiritual good. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. F. E. HAWKINs. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


M.F.H., Dorchester, Mass.; A.V.P., Palm Beach, Flor- 
ida; M.A.S., New York, N.Y.; K.C.M., Norwich, Conn.; 
G.T.C.N., New York, N.Y.; M.L.N., Brooklyn, N.Y,; 
E.D., Hawley, Pa.; S.K., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


Souls in Purgatory, P.D.B., Alliance, Ohio; Sacred 
Heart, Blessed Mother, St. Joseph, C.T.W., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; St. Gabriel, Sorrowful Mother, P.K.K., Bal- 
timore, Md.; Blessed Mother, M.N.P.R., Shelbyville, 
Ind.; St. Anthony, J.J.McO., New York, N.Y.; Souls in 
Purgatory, C.C.C., Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Christopher, 
N.P., Southbridge, Mass.; Sacred Heart, Blessed Mother, 
St. Joseph, M.F., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Infant Saviour, 
M.J.F.H., Elizabeth, N.J.; Sacred Heart, Blessed 
Mother, M.L.N., Brooklyn, N.Y.; Blessed Emelda, 
M.G.G., Roselle, N.J.; Poor Souls, M.J.H.M., Balti- 
more, Md.; St. Andrew, M.J.F., Westville, N.J.; Sacred 
Heart, A.F., Astoria, L.I., N.Y.; Souls in Purgatory, 
M.M.C., Elmford, N.Y.; Blessed Gemma, V.B., Dublin, 
Ireland; Blessed Virgin, St. Anne, M.G., Belmont, 
Mass.; St. Joseph, S.K., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Blessed Mother, 
A.A.S., Medford, Mass.; St. Anthony, M.]J.P., Waterloo, 
Iowa; Mother of: Perpetual Help, C.F.W.,: St. Louis, 
Mo.; Sacred Heart of Jesus, St. Joseph, Blessed Mother, 
C.T.W., Philadelphia, Pa.; E.L.D., West Somerville, 
Mass.; M.M.M., Duquesne, Pa.; M.C., Amsterdam, N.Y.; 
M.W.H.L., Flushing, N.Y.; E.A., Fond du Lac, Wis.; 
V.A.C., Jersey City, N.J.; E.K., Belleville, N.J.; J.B. 
New York, N.Y.; M.E.G., Malden, Mass.; M.B., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 
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Sanctity In America 


By MOST REVEREND AMLETO GIO.- 
VANNI CICOGNANI 

American saints! The very thought 
may sound incongruous to most of 
us. For we have come to look upon 
sanctity as something native to the 
Old World, a thing too antiquated 
to find root in a land so modern as 
ours. If the distinguished author of 
Sanctity in America has done noth- 
ing else beyond the correction of 
such a notion, he has accomplished 
much indeed. Archbishop Cicognani 
contends that the United States can 
have, in fact must have, saints. For 
sanctity is one of the distinctive 
marks of the true Church, a mark 
plainly visible upon her brow where- 
ever she is encountered. 

In an illuminating introduction 
we are shown what sanctity really is, 
how it is practiced, how those who 
have practiced it to a heroic degree 
are recognized and glorified by the 
Church. Then, in seventeen short 
chapters, we see sanctity in practice, 
not in some far-off land, but here in 
our own United States. While it is 
true that of the seventeen holy men 
and women met with only two were 
native Americans, none the less all 
seventeen practiced sanctity here in 
our country, and from our country 
went home to God. 

How up-to-date, how practical, 
Was such a woman as Blessed Frances 
Cabrini, the first American citizen to 
attain beatification. Business - like, 
quick to sense opportunity, thor- 
oughly American in spirit, she won 
the laurels of sanctity here on our 
shores. The American  spirit—rest- 
less, energetic, practical—shines out 
brilliantly too, in the foundress of 
the American Sisters of Charity, 
Mother Seton, whom we hope soon 
to call Blessed. At her death in 
Maryland at the age of forty-seven, 
she had attained high sanctity and 
enduring achievement. 

Archbishop Cicognani’s work 
makes no pretensions at being ex- 


haustive. It is a simple, easily read- 
able narrative showing that sanctity 
is possible, even here in our own 
United States. 

St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. $1.00. 


Heroines of Christ 
Edited by JOSEPH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 

The choice of subjects for study 
in this collection of the lives of 
fifteen heroic Christian women 
ranges from the Church of the Cata- 
combs to modern Mexico. Strangely 
enough, it is contemporaries like 
Maria De La Luz Camacho and 
Gemma Galgani, who are the least 
known to the present-day reader. 
Hence the value of several of these 
studies. The stories of Cecilia, Agnes, 
Lucy, or Catherine of Alexandria 
are well known, it is true, but fa- 
miliarity is often the stepping-stone 
to appreciation. 

Naturally, the act of compressing 
the lives of fifteen persons into some- 
thing less than two hundred pages 
rules out any treatment other than a 
brief statement of events. This is a 
distinct drawback, especially in the 
cases of Joan of Arc and Catherine 
of Siena, whose lives have long since 
been the object of intensive study 
and analysis. Heroines of Christ is 
not, and could not be a searching 
study of sainthood or martyrdom or 
mysticism. Its style is rather that of 
the miniature, and its inspirational 
motif and emotional treatment make 
it excellent reading for adolescents, 
who are in particular need right now 
of real heroines rather than the cel- 
luloid creations of Hollywood. 

Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $2.00. 


The Early Years of Isaac 
Thomas Hecker (1819-1844) 
By REV. VINCENT F. HOLDEN, C.S.P. 
This work is more than a mere 
historical dissertation. It is the inti- 
mate study of a man’s soul in search 
of Truth. That topic captivates even 
the pagan mind, as we see in the 
We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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case of Pontius Pilate. We are car- 
ried along not so much by the inter- 
est of the narrative, although the 
story is well told, as we are by the 


‘titanic struggle of a soul with itself 


and its environment. 

Space does not permit us to enter 
into the various phases of that 
struggle. Suffice it to say that this 
book gives us a glimpse into the soul 
of young Hecker which convinces us 
that in sincerity and integrity of 
character he equalled many of his 
great convert contemporaries such as 
Newman and Brownson. One de- 
termination dominated his whole 
youth and early manhood: that 
nothing should stand in the way of 
what he believed to be the thing 
God demanded of him. That whole- 
souled purpose is sufficient refuta- 
tion of the suspicions and asper- 
sions which were cast upon him in 
later life. 

As for the work as a dissertation, 
it is of that uniformly excellent qual- 
ity which scholars in American His- 
tory have come to expect from men 
and women engaged in this type of 
work under the able leadership of 
Monsignor Peter Guilday. 

Catholic University Press, Washington, D. C. 


After Many a Summer 
Dies the Swan 
By ALDOUS HUXLEY 

An English satirist writes a novel 
with the scenes laid in California 
dealing with a fabulously wealthy in- 
dividual who has built a great castle 
and surrounded himself with lux- 
uries and art treasures. Financially 
powerful and philanthropic, he is 
nevertheless ignorant, lustful—and 
American. He wishes to live on in- 
definitely and takes means to this 
end which involve many amusing 
situations. —The book abounds in 
sophistries, obscenities, and near- 
blasphemies. In places it is positively 
immoral and sacrilegious. Huxley, 
like Somerset Maugham, is blatantly 
sexual in his writings, as well as a lit- 
















Fulton J. Sheen— 


as you like him! 


FREEDOM 
UNDER GOD 


The popular Catholic-Hour 
speaker continues, in this 
new book, his crusade against 
Communism as he points out the fallacies of 
the communistic idea of liberty and shows 
why the only soul-satisfying freedom is the 
jreedom under God! 


RURAL ROADS TO SECURITY 


By the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Luigi — 
and the Rev. John C. Rawe, S.}. 

This discussion of what’s what in rural Amer- 

ica and what’s to be done about it offers a 

reading adventure of uncommon interest an 

timeliness. $2.75 


CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORSHIP 
By the Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J. 
This popular study of Church liturgy H50 





oughly revised. All new illustrations. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
203 Montgomery Blidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BRUCE-MILWAUKEE: Please send me on 5 
days’ approval: 

[) Freedom Under God [{] Rural Roads to Se- 
curity ( Christian Life and Worship. 












tle too English and sophisticated for 


the better class of American readers. 
The book is roundly condemned. 


Harper & Bros., New York. $2.50. 


The Convent 
By ALYSE SIMPSON 


Che publisher assures us “this is a 
true and poignant story of life in 
a convent.” This eulogy can be dis- 
missed immediately. The story is 
nothing but a diffuse and maudlin 
account of one who, probably, was 
a novice for some time in a Swiss 
convent, but who has had her story 
re-written by someone more familiar 
with what would go with a certain 
section of the reading public. There 
is no need to foster the myth that 
convents are full of mystery. A close 
and detailed account of real life in a 
convent would be the most uninter- 
esting story in the world, except to 
those who appreciate the real treas- 
ures of the religious life. 

Alyse was one whom any sensible 
superior would never have admitted 
into the novitiate. She wished to 
herself and live a life of “re- 
nunciation” because she was “for- 
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gotten by the man I loved.” Besides 
she was “tremendously romantic” 
and also had a “roving mind.” It is 
not to be wondered at, therefore, 
that this story is not only a false in- 
terpretation of the religious life, but 
also concerns itself with the question 
of purity and chastity in such a way 
as to justify the presumption that it 
was done for a purpose. Alyse and 
her American publisher presume on 
the ignorance of the reading public 
not to see through the sham. 

Of course, Alyse “escapes” in the 
dead of night. If she were really a 
novice, she did the convent and her- 
self a favor by quitting, but there 
was no need for her to “escape.” The 
door is always open to novices, as 
they are only testing the community 
and the community is testing them. 
Departure through the main door 
with the blessing of the superior 
would have been honorable, but 
hardly “romantic.” In view of the 
necessity of better relations between 
Jews and Christians, we ask if this 
is Alfred A. Knopf’s contribution to 
that end? 

Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $2.50 


These Were the Brontés 
By DOROTHY H. CORNISH 


Of all literary families that ever 
existed, there is none to equal the 
Brontés. Five little girls, a boy, a 
clergyman father and a_ spinster 
aunt, they lived quietly in the early 
days of the last century, only to 
leave an _ indelible imprint on 
English letters. Miss Cornish has re- 
created life in the strange village 
parsonage that the Bronté children 
knew for home; she has presented 
all six in the studious, eccentric 
atmosphere that surrounded them 
from birth. Patrick O’Prunty, who 
changed his name to Bronté, and 
gave his six gifted children their im- 
mortal literary background, emerges 
as a vital character—and a tragic 
one, for he was never able to satisfy 
his own inner longings for spiritual 
truth, or those of his children. 

But it is of Charlotte that Miss 
Cornish principally writes, of her 
student days in Belgium, when the 
Catholic Church beckoned to her 
and she almost entered the fold. 
Maria, Elizabeth, Branwell, Emily 
and Anne are not missing, but there 
is something lacking in their presen- 
tation. They are never as real, as 
convincing, as the indomitable Char- 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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1A Great Convert 


Episcopalian minister, President of 
Kenyon College, a Passionist missionary 
in North and South America—such was 
the unusually interesting and zealous 
life of Father Fidelis Kent Stone, CP, 

The biography FIDELIS OF THE 
CROSS begun by Walter George Smith 
and completed by his sister, Helen 
Grace Smith, is a finely done work by 
two who knew him intimately. 


Price $3.50, postpaid 


THE SIGN 
Union City New Jersey 

















lotte who signed her immortal Jane 
Eyre as “Currer Bell,” for the reason 
that literature was not considered a 
seemly career for a woman. 

These Were the Brontés has been 
written as a novel, sketchily in 
places, fully in others. Based on let- 
ters and diaries of the Bronté girls, 
and on their own books, the treat- 
ment is an interesting one, present- 
ing the ill-starred family of Haworth 
parsonage in a new light. 

The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 





Predestination 
By R. GARRIGOU-LAGRANGE, OP. 


Divine predestination, which in- 
volves predilection and possible sal- 
vation for all, is a “secret mystery” 
according to the Council of Trent. 
The reconciliation of these two prin- 
ciples is the purpose of this book. 
Though even the best solution form- 
ulated by mortal men cannot wholly 
dissipate the mists which surround 
the problem, yet, says Pere Garrigou- 
Lagrange, “a thorough knowledge of 
the teaching of St. Thomas enables 
us to estimate each principle at its 
true value, so that we vaguely fore- 
see how infinite mercy, justice and 
sovereign liberty are intimately rec- 
onciled in the eminence of the Deity, 
or of the intimate life of God.” 

In this volume, a translation by 
Dom Bede Rose, O. S. B., of La Pre- 
destination des Saints et La Grace, 
the author treats the problem fully 
and clearly in the light of Holy 
Scripture and Tradition and in line 
with the teaching of St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas Aquinas. He adheres 
to the solution of the problem of pre- 
destination as taught by St. Thomas, 
but he is fair in his account of solu- 
tions taught by other theologians 
who differ from St. Thomas. Though 
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predestination is a secret mystery, 
and the ultimate reconciliation of 
divine predilection and possible sal- 
yation for all is beyond our powers 
of perception in this world, the terms 
of the problem can be known and the 
glution dimly foreseen after the 
sudy of such a masterly treatise as 


this. 


B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. $3.00 


SHorTER NoTEs 


ENTER THREE WITCHES 
By PAUL McGuire 


Paul McGuire, author of A Fu- 
neral in Eden which was so well re- 
ceived last year, gives us another 
thriller in Enter Three Witches. It 
is as good as any and better than 
most of the mystery stories one 
comes across in the present output. 

In the character of the dead man 
who never died one has not the 
thread of a story but a chain that 
holds you stayin’ up o’ nights in 
your chair—afraid to go to bed and 
afraid to stay up. 

It is very much like the mystery 
story the author of which himself 
didn’t know Who the murderer was 
until he had finished writing the 
book. 


William Morrow & Co., New York. $2.00 





“A sumptuous feast—Bishop 
Kelley has been everywhere and 
seen everybody.”—N. Y. Sun 


The Bishop 
Jots It Down 


The Autobiography of 
FRANCIS CLEMENT KELLEY 
Bishop of Oklaboma City and Tulsa 


“The man has a positive genius as a 
raconteur.”"—New York Times. 


“The gold of ripe experience. A 
pleasure and a privilege to peruse.” 
—Jesuit Missions. 


“Delightful and completely absorb- 
ing.” —Commonweal. 


“Contagious zest and engaging frank- 
ness.” —Book-of-the-Month Club News. 





FOURTH PRINTING $3.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS 





PATHWAYS TO GOD 
By JOHN HENAGHAN 


In seeking new approaches, men 
often forget the old. By novel routes 
travelers may be amused or inter- 
ested, the while they are delayed in 
reaching their goal. Time should not 
be wasted, nor should the way be 
made hard in our relationship with 
God by prayer. 

This must have been in the mind 
of the St. Columban missionary who 
wrote this short work, for he has 
taken us back to the simple, direct 
and divinely spoken prayer of 
Christ —the “Our Father.” The 
phrases we have repeated countless 
times are explained in so warm a 
light that they enkindle new fervor 
and devotion. We wonder, on finish- 
ing the book, why we have so long 
neglected the teaching of the Divine 
Master in the art of prayer. 


The Far East, St. Columbans, Nebraska. $1.10. 


WHY SIX INSTRUCTIONS? 
By MOST REV. JOSEPH H. SCHLARMAN,D.D. 

In many dioceses a number of 
instructions in Catholic doctrine is 
required before a mixed marriage 
may be celebrated. This is not for the 
purpose of forcibly converting the 
non-Catholic, but that he or she may 
know what the Church teaches and 
why. Considerable tact is required in 
the priest who gives these instruc- 
tions. This booklet outlines the 
matter of the instructions and 
stresses the manner in which they 
should be given. The bishop insists 
on prudence, kindness, tact, and good 
sense. The clergy will appreciate these 
outlines. They are good-natured with 
no sacrifice of principle. 


Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. $.35 


THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
WHO’S WHO, 1940-41 

The fourth biennial edition of the 
American Catholic Who’s Who for 
the years 1940-1941 contains 463 
pages of biographical sketches, eight 
hundred of them being new entries. 
They have all been checked by the 
subjects themselves. A geographical 
index of the persons mentioned in 
the sketches is added. 

This is the only work of its kind 
in the United States and represents 
a great amount of painstaking labor. 
The publisher is anxious for the co- 
operation of the subjects, that the 
matter be kept accurate and up-to- 
date. It is an indispensable book es- 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 
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SHEED & WARD’S 
CORNER 


O BE perfectly honest, 
do you love the Lit- 
urgy? If you are the 
least bit allergic to it, 
get Father Maurice 
Zundel's THE SPLEN- 
DOR OF THE LITURGY ($3.00) and 
see how much less of a trial Lent is 
with a fuller understanding of both 
the central doctrine and the Liturgy 
of the Mass. Everyone who really 
loves the Liturgy has the book al- 
ready, we suppose, and probably has 
learned sections of it by heart. 


lf mid-Lent finds you in need of 
cheering up, try Henri Ghéon's ST. 
VINCENT FERRER ($2.00). lt is 
about the gayest saint's life Ghéon 
has written yet, and no wonder: St. 
Vincent was a biographer's dream 
of courage and unexpectedness. 


ORCHARD'S BAY by Alfred 
Noyes ($2.50) we cannot tie in with 
Lent to save our lives. But if you like 
flowers or Mr. Noyes's poetry at all, 
don't miss it. The book is about every- 
thing under the sun, but all centered 
in a garden, and interspersed with 
forty new lyrics, probably the best Mr. 
Noyes has ever written. 


These three books, published last 
fall, are still selling as if Christmas 
were not over, and so are Dorothy 
Day's HOUSE OF HOSPITALITY 
($2.50), Father Leo Ward's GOD IN 
AN IRISH KITCHEN ($2.50), Mari- 
gold Hunt's A LIFE OF OUR LORD 
FOR CHILDREN ($1.25), and—of 
course — Father Leonard Feeney’'s 
YOU'D BETTER COME QUIETLY 
($2.00), which is rapidly making the 
really big sale of his FISH ON FRI- 
DAY ($1.50) look silly. 


SHEED & WARD 
63 Fifth Avenue New York 
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They 
Also 


Serve eee 


VOCATIONtothe 

Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. 


One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God -is offering 
him this grace. 





Prayer for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother, will lead 
to a decision. 


Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 


5700 No. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, Il. 

















TRIMMINGS 


of every 
DESCRIPTION 




















pecially for editors, librarians, etc. 
For the general reader it is an illumi- 
nating record of Catholics in public 
life, business, education and the lit- 
erary world. 

Walter Romig & Co., Detroit, Mich. $6.50; 


$5.85 to libraries. 


THE HOLY GHOST PRAYER BOOK 
By REV. FREDERICK HOEGER, C.S.SP. 

\ new wellspring of devotion to 
the Holy Spirit of God has been 
opened to us. No one can deny that 
the Holy Ghost has been more than 
neglected in the devotional exercises 
of Catholics. It is with guilty con- 
sciences that most of us reflect upon 
the part we permit the Holy Ghost 


counts. 


tact with authorities. 


fees, reasonable. 


415 Lexington Ave. 





NOT HOW MUCH—BUT HOW GOOD? 


The air is flooded with confusing words, while the presses 
roll out unending streams of bewildering news. We cannot hear 
all or read all. We are conscious that quality, not quantity, 


Men and women who really must know consult experts, 
Societies with sure objectives seek lectures and addresses, 
Responsible leaders, in training groups, insist on personal con- 


May we assist you in supplying competent speakers for any 
Catholic occasion? Our service is prompt and nation-wide; our 


THE LECTURE LEAGUE 


a 


New York City, N. Y. 











to play in our lives. This void in our 
religious practices can now be filled. 
The long-awaited Holy Ghost Prayer 
Book has at last been published. 

The first assurance that the book 
measures up to the mark is the fact 
that it has been compiled by a priest 
of the Congregation of the Holy 
Spirit. The Rev. Frederick T. Hoe- 
ger, C.S.Sp. has made a notable con- 
tribution to the work of his insti- 
tute. Devout Catholics owe him their 
sincere gratitude. 

This book is new only in the sense 
that it fills a modern need. It brings 
to us the old prayers of Holy Church, 
rich and venerable, blessed by God. 
It will lead those who use it closer 
to the Third Person of the Blessed 
Trinity. Need we say how much the 
Spirit of truth, of holiness, and peace 
is needed by individuals and peoples 
today? 


Catholic Book Publishing Company, 
New York. $1.50. 


ON TO SUEZ 
By FRANCIS E. BENZ 


Father Benz has written another 
book in his Catholic hero series. On 
to Suez, his latest addition to an 
older boys’ library, is the story of 
De Lesseps and the Suez Canal. 

The author treats De Lesseps’ life 
thoroughly, starting with his ances- 
tral background, through his diplo- 
matic career, and finally to his post 
as chief engineer for the Suez Canal. 
The story is told simply and well 
but not, perhaps, with as much ac- 
tion as the title and subject warrant. 
In sacrificing “thrills” for straight- 
forward biography, Father Benz 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 


serves to correct some glaring mis 
conceptions which the recent motion 
picture, “Suez,” has instilled in some 
of the younger minds. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $2.00. 


LEARN OF ME 
By REV. JOHN KEARNEY, C.S.SP. 


The sub-title of this book gives 
its aim—‘‘Materials for Meditation 
on the Spiritual Life and What it 
Requires of Us.” The book was 
written primarily for religious and 
is a sequel to My Yoke Is Sweet and 
You Shall Find Rest, which volumes 
established the author as a director 
of souls through the printed word. 
Part I of the present work is called 
“The Imitation of Christ” and shows 
that we must conform our wills to 
the Divine Will if we would follow 
Christ, Who perfectly conformed 
His human will to the Divine Will. 
Part II takes up the problem of 
“The Cross in Our Spiritual Life,” 
and after cleverly distinguishing be 
tween mortification, penance, and 
self-denial, this section proves the 
necessity of each. There are two 
splendid chapters devoted directly 
to the Passion, one of which is et 
titled “Our Saviour Before Pilate,” 
which shows the hatefulness of com- 
promise with God. The author has 
outlined his “points for prayer,” 
after each chapter. 

Benziger Bros., New York. $2.00. 


SOUTHWARD HO! 
By WILLIAM LA VARRE 

Here is a travel book that is not 4 
travel book. It does not cause a faint 
dizziness by rushing north, south, 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
OF YOUTH 


“Education is essentially a social 
and not a mere individual activity. 
_.. It is the inalienable right as 
well as the indispensable duty of the 
Church to watch over the entire 
education of her children, public or 
private, not merely in regard to the 
religious instruction there given— 
but in regard to every other branch 
of learning and every regulation in- 
sofar as religion and morality are 
concerned. 

“As Leo XIII has wisely pointed 
out, without proper religious and 
moral instruction ‘every form of 
intellectual culture will be injur- 


Pore Pius XI 





MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


LA SALLE 


EFFECTIVE coitege preparation under 
Brothers of the Christian School. Small 
classes. Well-equipped buildings on 167- 
acre Long Island estate. Pool and ocean 
swimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C. 
Junior Dept., 53rd year. Moderate rate. 
Catalog. 





east and west, thus necessitating a 
constant reference to the compass 
and innumerable maps. Neither is it 
a guide book nor a lesson in geog- 
raphy. Yet you will feel that you 
have been in South America when 
you have finished it, and your jour- 
ney will have been most picturesque 
and thrilling because you will go to 
spots and meet people you never 
knew existed. 

The book contains the vivid high- 
lights of fifteen years of adventuring 
and prospecting for treasure in the 
jungle and mountains of South 
America. The treasure might be the 
buried gold in Darien, rubber in 
Brazil, cocaine in Peru, or it may be 
merely the possibility of treasure to 
be made by tapping the natural re- 
sources of this great continent. But 


COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH 


A Catholic College for Women, on the ap- 

proved list of the Association of American Uni- 

versities. Modern residence halls. Regular arts 

courses, pre-medical, secretarial, teacher train- 

ing, music, home economics, science. Degrees— 
.A. and B.S. in Home Economics. 


For Catalogue, address the Dean 
Convent Station, New Jersey 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 
Conducted by the Religions of the Soststy of the 
Holy Child Jesus. A ege for Catholic Women. 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania with power to confer in Arts, Sciences 
and Letters. Junior year abroad. For resident and 
non-resident students. Situated eleven miles from 
Philadelphia on the Main Line of the P. B. RB. 
Address Registrar 

















Caldwell College for Women 


Select Resident and Day College, conducted by the 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Accredited Four-Year Arts 
Courses. A.B. and B.S. Degrees. Cultural environ- 
ment. Small Classes. Select Faculty. 25 minutes 
from New York City by train. N. Y. and N. J. 
busses pass the college. 


Address the Dean 
Mt. St. Dominic Caldwell, N. J. 





Georgian 
Court 
College 














LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Standard College Courses for Catholic 
Women. Registered in full by the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and other State 
Departments of Education. Formerly the 
George J. Gould Estate in the famous 
Pine belt. 


SISTERS OF MERCY, Trenton Diocese 
Professors of Distinction 
Address SISTER SECRETARY 


Nazareth College and Academy 


Nazareth, Kentucky 
A distinctive Catholic school whose pur- 
pose is to make Christ the supreme reality in 
the lives of its students. A distinctly home 
school in which the student body is limited. 
126th year. 


Address the Dean, Box A, Nazareth, Kentucky 

















COLLEGE of MOUNT ST. VINCENT 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
REGIONAL AND STATE ACCREDITMENT 
OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
Ninety-six acres Twelve miles from Grand 
bordering Central Station 
Hudson River New York City 


For particulars address Registrar 











College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 


Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











Greensburg 
Pennsylvania 


SETON 


HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Medicine, Pre-Law, Teacher Training, Social Service 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 


Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American,States 

















most of all you will meet the people 
making. up the Southern Americas 
and you will begin to understand 
their customs and their peculiarities. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York. $3.00. 


lightens, and answers stock objec- 
tions against Pope Pius X’s dictum 
that the Chant is the “supreme 
model of Sacred Music.” 

“The aversion frequently brought 
against the Chant comes from ig- 
norance of its being, its history and 
liturgical worth. Many search too 
much for what is effect in Church 
Music, while it is the hidden simpli- 
city and greatness of the Liturgy 
which demand appreciation and es- 
teem,” as Dr. P. Wagner well says. 

Of practical interest to choir mem- 
bers are the chapters, “Melody and 
the Mass,” and “The Church and 
its Liturgy.” 

The publishers are to be congrat- 
ulated on the book’s excellent format 
in imitation vellum. 

McLaughlin and Reilly Co., Boston, Mass. $2.75. 


THE SPIRIT OF GREGORIAN CHANT 
By MARIE PIERIK 


This is a technical book on “Chan- 
tology” which should be on the 
study table of all pastors, organists, 
and choir directors that they might 
the better “look forward by looking 
backward.” No church musician, 
least of all a Catholic, can call him- 
self “enlightened” if he fails to fol- 
low the example of many leading 
secular musicians in investigating 
the source whence Figured Music 
has sprung. This book thus en- 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 










































































CONFRATERNITY 


of the Most Holy Cross and Passion 
The Via Dolorosa 


‘Te trumpets sound, and a confused cry is heard, as if of joy 
or mirth; and then the journey to Calvary is arranged. One thief 
eoes before, another follows behind, and Jesus is in the middle. 

Behold thy Lord led forth like another Abel to be assassinated 
by His brother Cain. Like another Isaac to be sacrificed on the 
mountain. It must have been a very slow and halting procession, 
with frequent rests in breathlessness. Picture His tortured frame, 
His aching head, His tottering limbs, His blinded eyes barely 
able to see through the swirl of giddiness, yet made to bear on 
His raw shoulders an ill-balanced weight. 

Sut what fruit shall I draw from beholding Thee with two 
thieves? These men, though guilty, without a thought of grieving 
for their crimes, grieve only for the punishment that follows 
them. Thou, innocent, lovest exceedingly the suffering, through 
the exceeding hatred which Thou hast for sin; and for sins that 
are not Thine, Thou willingly acceptest the cross. They carry 
it by force; Thou, through love. Am I an imitator of Thee, or 


of the thieves? 


I grieve over every adversity that befalls me, but to any grief 
for my sins I am utterly insensible. A trifling difficulty affects me 
and goes to my heart, while with regard to the multitude of 
offenses I have committed against Thy divine Majesty, my heart 
remains calm, and feels not the slightest pain. What is this but 
to imitate the two thieves, not to imitate Thee? Ah, Jesus, my 
Saviour! give me a new heart and grant that I may no longer 
erieve over the crosses, but over the sins. Give me a sincere 
hatred of sin.and a true love of the cross, so that. I may willingly 
carry the cross in imitation of Thee in penance for my sins. 


FATHER RAYMUND, C.P., Direcror 


St. MICHAEL’s MONASTERY 


UNIon Ciry, N. 


j. 


GEMMA’S LEAGUE OF PRAYER 


Buessep Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, 
Italy, is the patron of this League. 


Its purpose is to pray for the 
conversion of the millions of 
pagan souls in the Passionist Mis- 
sions in Hunan, China, and to 
obtain spiritual comfort and 
strength for our devoted mission- 
aries. One should have the gen- 
eral intention of offering these 
prayers for the spread of Christ’s 
Kingdom in China. 

\ll requests for leaflets, and all 
correspondence relating to Gem- 
ma’s League should be addressed 
to Gemma’s League, in care of 
Tue Sicn, Union City, New Jersey. 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY 


For the Month of February, 1940 


Masses Said 


ER aR gieky Shecnig yar 64 
Minoes ieee... . 8... eee 8,221 
Holy Communions .......... 22,384 
Visits to B. Sacrament ........ 24,259 
Spiritual Communions ....... 27,182 
Benediction Services .......... 17,194 
Sacrifices, Sufferings .......... 24,003 
Stations of the Cross ......... 9.442 
Visits to the Crucifix ......... 6,847 
Beads of the Five Wounds .... 5,693 
Offerings of PP. Blood ........ 13,453 
Wieste €o Our Tady .......55%% 22,842 
WN sd Oh eo 5 oaks 6:03: 19,907 
Beads of the Seven Dolors .... 5.313 
Ejaculatory Prayers .......... 872,548 
Hours of Study, Reading ..... 39.523 
oo he eee 32,603 
Acts of Kindness, Charity 20,402 
DU I elas ooo as anno. vee 29,374 
Prayers, DEVOUONS *...........5.. 258,348 
BEOUES OE SMONOE (o.oo soc cies 12,283 
REM. HOURS ois eect Bien 46,587 
NDS a ire Six i oe diy 50% 3 











Restram Not Grace 
From the Dead 


(Ecclus, 7: 37) 


Kindly remember in your pray- 
ers and good works the follow. 
ing recently deceased relatives 
and friends of our subscribers: 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Robert J. Byer 
Rev. Patrick Cawley 
Rev. B. M. Axmacher 
Sr. Marie Madeline 
Sr. M. Corinne 

John H. Driscoll 
Mary V. — 

Julia A. Wre' 

age J. Mulcahy 
Mary J. Nolan 

Louise Mellendeck 
Jane F. Stokes 

Agnes Mattimore ae 
Isabelle O’Con: 
Margaret O'Connor 
Marie Kohlermann 
Mary Eberly 

Mrs. James F. Clark 
William J. Smith, Jr. 
Julia Quill 

Cornelius J. Cleary 
Louis Francis Rossi 


y 
James P. Gallagher 
James J. O’Brien 
George Ackerman 
Patrick R. Keane 
Fatrick J. Lane 
Catherine Lane 
Mrs. B. C. Husband 
Mary Rose Leary 
John Keenan, Jr. 
Mrs. Edward J. Flynn 
Katherine = a 
Walter G. 
Mrs. Poet ‘O'Donnell 
Mrs. L. Fosdick 
Mrs. M. J. Callahan 
Gertrude Cunningham 
Mary Griffin 
Elizabeth Perrine 
Ann Kirlin 
Frank MaclIsaac 
William McMahon 
Robert L. Moffitt 
Mary White 
Ella J. Konwickie 
Mrs. Peter Smith 
Mrs. John F. Malone 
James Heenan 
Rosalia Ruffing Barlow 
Hilda Hess 
Catherine Ruffing 
Mrs. E. V. Waegele 
Thomas Gillick 
Valentine Grunewald 


Harry P. Cahill, M.D. 
Mayme O’Brien 

Peter J. Ward 

Marguerite Cloney Renison 
William T. Paal 

Caroline Loeb 

Augustine Walston Macnair 
Michael Keon 

Frank Romeo 

Terence Brady 

William D. Wynne 


ry E. Owens 
Harry C. Vaughan 
Rose tely 


e 

Mary A. Sullivan 

Loretta Mary Crehan 

John Lynch 

John 8S. Rossell 

Mary Theresa Sheerin 

Nora Rogers 

Catherine —, 

Mary McFarlan 

Frances Elizabeth McCarthy 
ee a 

James Keegan 
Mrs. C. ee 
Rocco Grip 


ppo 
Elizabeth Gilday 
Winifred Meighan 
Lawrence S. Fagan, Sr. 
Mary Teresa Fagan 
Dorothy Meyd 
Patrick Sinnott 
Mary War 
Louisa Carr 
Isadora Rose 
Mrs. A. Fitzpatrick 
Minnie L. Cummings 
George R. Southcott 


May their souls and the souls of 
all the faithful departed through 
the mercy of God rest in peace. 

—Amen. 
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America’s Passion Play 


14th St., Union City, N. J. 





“WSeronicas Weil” 


ANNOUNCING 
The Twenty-Sixth Season of 
The Famous Lenten Drama 


Presented and Produced Under the Supervision of 
FATHER CONRAD, C. P. 


To March 20, 1940 


THURSDAY & SUNDAY EVENINGS AT 8:15 


MATINEES EVERY SUNDAY AT 2:30 
Saturday Matinees for Children 25c¢ 


All Seats Reserved, Prices .50, .75, 1.00, 1.50. 
Reduced Rates for Groups of 25 or more for Evening 
Performances only—Telephone Your Orders by Calling 


PALISADE 6-9800 
Write to Veronica's Veil Office 
14th Street, Union City, N. J. 


DIRECTIONS: From all the main Highways to Hudson 
County Boulevard direct to 14th Street, Union City, N. ]. 
Four blocks south of “The Sign” office and the Passionist 
Monastery. Chartered bus transportation arranged if desired 
for Groups. 


Send a penny Post Card for 
your Folder and Guide—FREE 


* * * 


“Veronica’s Veil” is sponsored by a National Committee of 
three Archbishops, eleven Bishops, many Priests and dis- 
tinguished Laymen and Women, and has won for itself a 
unique place in the religious life of America. Over Eight 
Hundred Thousand have seen it in the past. Millions will 
see it in the future. 


THE MOST POPULAR PASSION PLAY IN AMERICA 


fay 
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LENTEN 
READING 


Reap Spiritual Benefits 


From Reading These 


THE PASSION PRAYER BOOK 
combines brief, pungent medita- 
tions on the Passion of Christ with 
general prayer-book features. It 
keeps alive remembrance of 
Christ’s Sufferings and Death. Ac- 
tual size in cut. Price $1.00 (imita- 
tion leather) ; $1.50 (leather). 





UNDER HIS SHADOW by Francis Shea, C.P. Here is something unique in the way 
of reflections on the Sacred Passion. “The meditations are sublime, human, spiritual, 
instructive, embellished with the inspired and inspiring words of Holy Writ and 
clothed in language that is charming in its simplicity..—Dominicana. Price $1.00, 


postpaid. 
THE SADDEST AND GLADDEST OF DAYS by Fr. Camillus, C.P. This little book 


by an eloquent and renowned missionary contains appealing reflections on Our Lord’s 
Three Hours on the Cross. He clothes his thoughts in language that makes it a 
precious contribution to the literature of the Passion. It is admirably suited to both 
laity and clergy. The latter will find it most helpful in preparing sermons on the 


Three Hours’ Agony. Price $1.00, postpaid. 


Order From 
THE SIGN UNION CITY, N. J. 
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